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SANTA CRUZ HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 
Offers a full 12-week course including all 


skills necessary to produce the competant 
Horseshoer. 


772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 
(408) 722-3785 


We sincerely invite you to visit our kitchen and meet our chefs: 
Offering you the special of this month 
“Spring Chicken with Celery” 
Free recipe for those interested in Chinese cooking. 


Closed Monday, Live entertainment nightly Corner of Barson & Riverside 
Santa Cruz 


For reservations & graduation 
parties call 423-5730 


F YOU’D LIKE TO DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 
THIS IS A GOOD PLACE TO START. 


If you’re a graduating civil, 
electrical.or mechanical 
engineer who isn’t afraid of 
jumping feet first into one of the 
most complex problems of the 
decade—the energy shortage— 
PG&E may have a job for you. 

The work is challenging. 

The pay is good. And the benefits 
are above average. 

If you'd like to do something 
meaningful with your life, as 
well as earn a good living ina 
job with good security, there 
may be an opportunity for you 
at PG&E 

Contact John Clemson, PG&E 
Professional Employment 
Office. 245 Market Street, 

San Francisco, CA. 


PGwE 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
— men and women. 


Pacific 
Gas 


Electric 
Co. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Press supports the efforts of 
the Coalition Against Institutional 
Racism (CAIR) to educate and 
mobilize the community against 
the inequities perpetrated by the 
UC system. 

We would hope, however, 
that the concern for these issues 
does not end with today’s actions 
but rather serves to spark con- 
tinued and amplified involve- 
ment on the part of all students, 
faculty and staff. 

If the University truly stands 
for the principles of equality and 
human justice, it cannot turn a 
deaf ear to the voice of united 
protest. The Press urges the 
UCSC community to observe 
the moratorium and participate 
in the day-long educatinal acti- 
vities. 
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Keep The Kiosks 


Dear Editor, | 

During the fall quarter this year at least 
nine women were assaulted on campus after 
dark. Women could not walk from college to 
college or class to class without feeling 
apprehensive. This was a serious problem. 
Students from at least seven of the eight 
colleges and the student organizations of at 
least four colleges petitioned the central 
administration to re-open the kiosks at the 
entrance to the campus. -Four guards were 
hired on a temporary basis with the Vice 
Chancellor of Business and Finance implying 
that permanent funds for the continued 
staffing kiosks. A common UC administra- 
tive trick is to make this type of decision in the 
summer, while students are away. I for one do 
not wish to come back to the kind of situation 
we had this fall. I would like to know if the 
University is going to make good its com- 
mitment to the safety of women on this 
campus. Rape is not a trivial issue, and I don’t 
want decisions like this made behind my 
back. I suggest that as a service to students 
trying to decide if they should return next year 
the administration should state publicly in 
this paper whether or not the guards are to be 
permanently funded. 


Thank you for your attention 
Megan Jackson 


eee: 
NOT COOL... 


To The Editor: 

In the past few weeks, my reactions to the 
student protest concerning South Africa have 
ranged from amusement, when the UCSC 
protesters seemed to think that thé Bakke 

ehew related to South Africa, to 
embarrasment ‘at the childish screaming and 
“‘non-negotiabla demands”’ of the UC pro- 
testers attending the last Regents’ meeting in 
San Francisco (as if there were any way the 
students could force the REgents to submit to 


J3.Shult & J. Fiethow.«m 
Ni 


their demands.) It was not until today, how- 
ever, that I felt the necessity of raising my 
voice on behalf of a large, but silent, group of 
students who see the protesters claims as 
valid, but object to the manner in which they 
are presented. This Thursday, Biology 64 
will be cancelled ‘‘so that we can take part in 
the protest against South Africa.” 550 people 
will miss a valuable lecture so that a handful 
can protest. If the protesters wish to sacrifice 
part of their education to take part in a protest 
that positively reeks of worshipful imitation 
of the dissidents of the 60’s, let them do so. I, 
for one, do not wish to join in the current fad, 
and deeply resent being made to stay away 
from my class. I guess I’m just not cool... 


Lorna Swain 
College Five 


ln 
Zionist Imperialism 


i al 
Editor: 

I would like to take issue with specific 
points in Leah Bolotin’s letter, “Anti-Semi- 
tism at UCSC.” I agree that it is unfair to 
assume that because one expresses sympathy 
for oppressed Jewry, that person must be a 
Zionist. However, it is equally unfair to 
assume that opposition to Zionism is equi- 
valent to anti-Semitism, or that opposition to 
Israel must be limited to its expansionist and 
militaristic policies to be legitimately non- 
racist. 

_ Ms. Bolotin states that she objects to 
being ‘“‘labeled as a supporter of the present 
Israeli regime...as a Zionist imperialist,”’ and 
that she is “tired of Jews in leftist groups 
telling me that Zionism is racism,” because 
she too thinks that “‘the Israeli government is 
fucked” and she supports the formation of a 
Palestinian state. From this I assume that she 
is a Zionist, (Zionism being defined as 
political support among both Jews and 
gentiles for the existence of a Jewish state in 
Palestine), but merely objects to the militant 
imperialist nature of the “present Israeli 
regime.” She seems to think that people 
misrepresent hér and attack her wrongly, 
thinking that she supports the present Israeli 
regime when she does not; I wish to point out 
that her support for Zionism is the issue, and 
continued on 14 
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Accurate Typing 
Resume Consulting, Preparation & 
Printing 
Allied Business Services 
330 Soquel Avenue 
423-3313 


THE 
NATURAL 
HAIR CARE 
CENTER 


The finest in personalized 
hair design & natural hair care 


CHANDU 


419 Cedar & Elm 


» 0 e e $ \ 
We're Building a New Town . 
a car-free village far 2500 people of solar homes, nic gardens and 
small businesses. We are establishing a new way of living with an 
emphasis on community life, the integration of work and play, and living 
ith nature through appropriate technology. Join our 8 week summer 
and help create an eco-systemic and human scale town. 
College credit. 


The Center for Creative Community 
) Cerro Gordo Ranch, Dorena Lake Cottage Grove, Or.97424, 


Phone 425-8888 for Appointment 
Mon.-Sat. (some eves.) 
1 block off Pacific—Behind new Catalyst 


; | LOW COST 
RCCORDS § COMICS Auto Insurance 


1101 CEDAR ST. SANTA CRUZ ,EARTH 423-3949 for College Students 
ss 427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 


303 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts. Across from the County Gov. Center) 
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Summer Health Care 
Cowell Student Health Center 


—Available fee for service 
(average visit $10) 


—Available for prepayment of $25 
for the whole summer (unlimited 
visits) 


6. Atuned muffler for maxi- 
mum efficiency, instead of 
\ the “tin can” mufflers used 
\ on some other mopeds. 
‘y 7. Warranty backed by 
Steyr Daimler Puch of 
America Corp., the U.S. 


1. It's made in Austria. 
The way they make 
things over there. 
Overbuilt. Sort of 
earthquake- 
proof. 

2. It’s got an 


Deadline for buying is July 8 


oil-bath armof the European factory. 
trans- 8. Experience. 
mission. Phat ¥ Puch built 
BI C I their first 
moped in 1903. 
ue Cross Insurance oped nee 


Tati, | been around 
———————- _— for more than 
VTA 100 years.By now 

they ought to know 
Same type as in acar. Longer how to build the best. 
lasting than the dry-plate type 9. The way it’s built makes it 


—For the summer quarter 
available for $43.50 


some mopeds use. 


—Covers physician visits, emer- 
gency room, lab and x-ray, hospi- 
talization surgery, specialist care 


Anywhere in the world 


Including the Campus Health Center 


LAST DAY TO PICK UP APPLICATION 
j JULY 8 


3. It has two chains instead of 
one. Means easier pedaling and 
easier starting than single- 
chain mopeds. 

4. The Puch engine. Famous. 
Built for easy starting. Easy 
running. Incredibly durable. A 
legend in the Moped biz. 

5. Four-coil magneto. Means 
easier Starting. 


BICYCLE CENTER 
1420 Mission Street 
Santa Cruz, California 


more fun. Cause you spend 


your time riding it, not bringing 
a lot of 

we'll give 

you when SAA MIU RR 


it back to us for service. 
other 
you come in 


10. And 

PUGH. 
reasons 
for a test ride. « 


by Julie Kosterlitz 


The May Regents meeting in San Francisco was | 
fraught with disruption from dissident sectors: on Thursday 
some 35 protestors gathered to decry Regent investments 
in South Africa. there was some brief interchange between 
the Regents and the protestors: at one point Steve Gutmann 
of the Berkeley branch of the Revolutionary Students’ 
Brigade called Regent William “just another big San 
Francisco lawyer.”’ An infuriated Regent Coblentz replied 
“I want you to know that I represent Bill Graham and the 
Rolling Stones and the Jefferson Starship and Santana and 
they’re damn good groups!” 

The Regents subsequently decided to send letters to the 
offending corporations expressing the University’s “deep 
feelings about apartheid’’ in South Africa; the project was 
evidently off too a slow start however, as Regent Coblentz 
pointed out he had “no idea” which firms had operations or 
business interests in South Africa. Perhaps he should have 
taken notes on the previous testimony of State Senate Aide 
John Harrington, whose 1973 report on Regent Invest- 
ments is rather explicit on the matter, 

Friday saw renewed protest around the Bakke decision 
(see Article p.5). In the aftermath of the two day vendetta, 
Regent William Matson Roth resigned, saying that he had 
served many years, but “‘enough is enough.” 

Other revelations of the Regents meeting: the Regents 
were told that the university is making only marginal 
progress in its affirmative action employment program. 
Since 1973 the number of women employees had increased 
2.4% and the number of minorities had increased only two 
tenths of a percent, according to UC vice president Archie 
Kleingartner. 

Meanwhile the Bakke case is fomenting partisanship 
nationwide: the American Bar Association has just come 
out against minority admission quotas, but it is thought that 
the ACLU intends to file a friend-of-the-court brief in 
support of the University’s stated anti-Bakke stance. 

Meanwhile, as protest on this campus grows, the 
forces of order are not planning to be caught unprepared. 
The University police met Wednesday afternoon with some 
of the City police ostensibly to discuss Thursday’s activities 
(“the riot” as the telephone receptionist referred to it). 
Asked about his outlook on these events, University Police 
Chief Stone said, “The way I see it, there are no enemies, 
just issues... No matter what happens Thursday we'll still be 
here on Friday and next week. We don’t make the decision 
whether or not to arrest,” he pointed out, “that’s up to the 
demonstrators.” 

Santa Cruz faculty in the humanities and social 
sciences have garnered an impressive number of prestigious 
awards and honors recently. Leading off the list are 
Guggenheim Fellowships awarded three UCSC scholars. 
The recipients and their proposed studies are |Dane Archer 
(College Five), associate professor of sociology: Studies on 
the social origins of homicide; Gary Gossen (Stevenson), 
associate professor of anthropology: The oral traditions, 
belief systems, and world view of the Maya Indian 
community, Rincon Chamula; and Joseph H. Silverman 
(Stevenson), professor of Spanish literature: Folk literature 
of the Sephardic Jews. 

In addition to the Guggenheim, Gary Gossen has also 
received a National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH) 
summer stipend, which will provide additional support for 
his year-long research project on location in Rincon 
Chamula, Mexico. A second NEH summer stipend went to 
PaulLubeck (College Eight), assistant professor of soci- 
ology, 

UCSC scholars also received a total of Danforth 
Awards, the UCSC recipients include John Hellweg, Gary 
and Margaret Miles, and Michael and Susan Warren, all of 
Cowell College; David Thomas and Gary Gossens of 
Stevenson; Kristine Brightenback, Ed Landesman, and 
Jacob and Hila Michaelsen of Crown; Frank and Jean 
Andrews of Merill; Carolyn and Cedric Clark, Ralph and 
Margaret Guzman, and David Kliger’ of Kresge; and 
Kristina Hooper of College Eight. 

And they say that the University is even considering 
rehiring some of them.... 


g 


In continuing their protest against institutionalized 
racism within the University system, the Coalition 
Against Institutionalized Racism (CAIR) has called a 
campus-wide moratorium for today, Thursday, May 26. 

The day’s activities, timed to coincide with statewide 
campus activism planned for African Liberation Day, 
will begin at 7 am, when the protestors will pass out 
information to incoming UC traffic. They will then 
divide into two groups which will march from the East 
and West entrances to the Central Services Building, 
where a rally and teach-in have been scheduled to take 
place starting at 10:30 am. Concurrently, a Committee 
from the Coalition will seek tomeet with Chancellor 

Taylor and present him with a list of demands. 


The demands, as outlined in a CAIR leaflet,address 
the Third World Studies Program and Teaching 
Resources Center, the proposed UC admissions stan- 
dards, the University’s handling of the Bakke case, and 
REgent investments in South Africa. The Committee is 
asking the Chancellor to submit a written response to 
these demands by 4:30 pm.; CAIR has stated that 
further action at that point would depend on the 
Chancellor’s response to those demands. (See accom- 
panying articles) 


The activities of the demonstrators could potentially 
violate University policy which stipulates the following: 
?a campus emergency, as determined by the Chancellor 
after consultation with the President, exists when 
disruptive activity on a campus...or within a mile 
thereof—is of a serious nature which requires immediate 
extraordinary measures to safeguard persons of property 
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Moratorium 


lations to include: Obstructing passage in any University — 


building; seizing control‘of any building to interfere with 
any authorized University activity; preventing, or 
attempting to prevent by force of violence or the threat 
thereof, any assembly authorized by the University; 
obstructing the flow of traffic on campus; and parti- 
cipation in mass disorder, disturbance of the peace, and 
unlawful assembly. 


In addition, protestors could be arrested under the 
various provisions of the penal code dealing with 
trespassing or rioting. These are principally misde- 


or to maintain educational activities.”’ 


meanors which carry a maximum penalty of $500, or six 


Disruptive activity is defined by University regu- months in jail. 


Bakke Decision 


was a victim of reverse discrimination and |, 
therefore that special admissions were uncon- 7 
stitutional. The suit arguments were based = vu% 
upon the 14th Amendment’s equality under | 
the law clause. 

The California Supreme Court ruled in 
favor of Bakke and ordered he be admitted to 
Davis in Fall of 1977. The Court also ordered 2 
UC to change its admissions program on all | (¢™ 
10 campuses. The US Supreme -Courts | 
decision to hear the case has temporarily |:|" 
halted that order. UC President Saxon has | |‘ oe 
notified all UC campuses to continue special | * ».-f-” 
admissions programs for the time being. 

Special admissions programs were ait. 
partial development of the new awareness of 
the 1960s; it was recognized at that time that 
universities did not provide for the educa- 
tional needs of women and minorities 
continued on 16 
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“The Changing UCSC Student: 


vo ' Secial Symptom or 
‘Declining Admissions Standards? 


During the protest at Stanford earlier this month, 
neither the Stanford administrators nor the police took 
action against the demonstrators until they refused to 
leave the buildings at closing time. Later the Admini- 
stration waived the University charges against the 
demonstrators. Those arrested, however, still face 
criminal charges. Those pleading no-contest, or guilty 
have been fined $65.00, and placed on six months 
probation. 

The majority of those arrested however, are expected 
to plead “not guilty” and thereby face trial by jury at 
some future point. Special measures may well be 


necessary to cope with the large number of those to be 
tried. 


UC 


Admissions 


Standards 


by Eric Lardiere 

Will the Unviersity change its under- 
graduate admissions standards and will these 
changes discriminate against racial minor- 
ities and economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents? Up until Tuesday these possibilities 
appeared very grave indeed. A systemwide 
Academic Senate Committee (the Board of 
Admissions and Relation to Schools: 
BOARS) proposed using both SAT scores 
and higher High School GPAs to decrease 
the eligibility of pool of entering freshmen. 
The formula used in this determination would 
have been (Verbal SAT) + (Math SAT) + 
cee page 5 (High School GPA) = 2500. 


by Naomi Iriks 


Sometime next fall, the United States 
Supreme Court will review the case of Bakke 
vs. the Regents of the University of California 
(UC). If the high court upholds the California 
Supreme Court decision in favor of bakke the 
implications will be many and will extend 
nationwide. Minority admissions programs, 
special job training, and counseling and even 
affirmative action for minorities and women 
may all be declared unconstitutional. 

In 1973 and 1974, Allan Bakke, a 34 year 
old white, civil engineer applied for admission 
to the UC Davis Medical School. In both 
years he was denied admission to UC Davis 
andto 13 other medical schools. Bakke filed 
suit against UC contending that minority 
students less qualified than him were ad- 
mitted under the special admission program 
solely on the basis of race. His suit claimed he 


South Africa 


by Mike Fleishman 

Recent events at Stanford, UC Santa 
Cruz, and throughout the state have focused 
f renewed public attention on institutional 
investment policy, minority access to higher 
education, and affirmative action policy. This 
article will attempt to describe UC invest- 
ment policy, the logic used to justify them, 
and the pressing need for change. 

The regents of the University of California 
control an investment portfolio valued at 
approximately $1.7 billion. More than $312 
million is invested in corporations opera- 
ting in South Africa. These corporations 
play an essential role in the repression and 
exploitation of South Africa’s 18 million non- 
white inhabitants by the white racist minority 
regime. These corporations supply vital capi- 
u tal, foreign currency, advanced technology, 


continued on 16 


and strategic industrial capacity to the gov- 
ernment, thereby strengthening the ability of 
the whites to impose their twin policies of 
apartheid and separate development on the 
African people. 

The regents, as stockholders in such cor- 
porations, are empowered to initiate and/or 
vote on stockholder resolutions concerning 
management policy at stockholder meetings. 
Such resolutions range from highly technical 
financial proposals to issues of broad social 
concem, including corporate operation in 
South Africa. 


Regents Treasurer Owsley Hammond 
described UC stock voting procedure as 
follows; ‘In general but with rare exceptions, 
proxies (ballot cards are voted by the 


continued on 17 
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. SPARE TIME. 


Upstairs Cooperhouse 
Downtown Santa Cruz 


Student-Summer 


STORAGE 


$55 June 15 to September 15 


@ Up to 15 cartons or carton-size articles 
(2cu. feet each) 
@ Safe—Secure—Professional 


CALL 
Santa Cruz Moving & Stg.- 


325 Washington Street 


Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 
425-0550 
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Off-Campus Housing 


146 Central Services 429-4435 


e 
ving Out 

Sometime in June, many of you will be getting ready to move for one reason or 
another—a job in Alaska, grad school in Kansas, or simply because your Santa Cruz 
home will turn into an expensive tourist rental for the summer months and you’ve been 
asked to move. 

In any case, you should plan to expend some energy and consideration when moving 
out of a rental situation and thereby: 

@ Protect yourself from losing any deposits you have paid to the landlord 

@ Fulfill your responsibilities as a tenant 

@ Demonstrate to landlords that students can be wonderful and conscientious renters 
These objectives can be easily met by completing the following steps: 

1. Notify the landlord in writing of your intention to move. This notice should be sent 
30 days in advance when a month-to-month rental agreement exists. (Otherwise notice 
must be given in a time period equal to the time period between rent periods.) Make a copy 
of this letter for your files and send the original to the landlord. If last month’s rent has been 
paid, ask that it be applied in the notice to vacate. To insure that the landlord receives the 
notice, send it through registered or certified mail. 

2. Clean the rental thoroughly. This includes the stove, refrigerator, bathroom, floors 
etc. Be sure to discard of your trash properly. Once spotless, take a few photographs and 
complete the second portion of the Inventory Checklist. Keep all the receipts for cleaning 
materials that you purchased for clean-up such as detergents, rented rug shampooers, 
sponges etc. 

3. Ask the landlord to give the rental a preliminary cleaning check. If more work is 
done it’s better to have a few more days in which to complete it. 

4. Discuss the return of your cleaning and security deposit with your landlord. 
Remember that the landlord can legally retain only such amount of the deposit as is 
necessary to clean or repair the premises beyond reasonable ‘“‘wear and tear.” 

5. Terminate utilities. Pacific Telephone and PG&E require 24 hour notice for 
termination of their sevices. Municipal Utilities Dept. requests at least 48 hours 
notice—the extra time needed to compensate for the flood of paperwork associated with 
the water rationing program. 

6. Return the keys to the manager, landlord or agent. 

Hopefully these efforts will be rewarded with cooperation and understanding on the 
part of the landlord. However, disputes may still arise; the landlord’s retention of deposits 
being one of the most common problems associated with vacating a rental. If your deposits 
are not returned within two weeks of your vacating date, you should seek assistance from 
the Off-Campus Housing Office, located in Central Services, 429-4435. 

Legal help is also available at the following agencies: Legal Aid 688-6355, the Santa 
Cruz Community Legal Clinic 427-1900, and the Santa Cruz Law Center 429-1855. 

The next article in this column will deal with finding housing in September for the 
following academic year. The Off-Campus Housing Office will provide an Advance 
Rental Arrangement Program this summer and your help will be needed to make it 
successful. 


Finding a House in September 


Many students have been visiting the Campus Housing Office and asking, “What can I 
do NOW to arrange for off-campus housing in September?’ The question reflects a 
certain wisdom—planning ahead to ease the difficult task of finding suitable living 
accomodations. 

Last fall, many students arrived days before school started and expected to find 
suitable housing easily and quickly. Instead they found tremendous competition from 
other tenants for a meager number of available rental accomodations. This scarcity of 
rental housing will probably exist next September and the best way to deal with it will be to 
plan ahead. 

To make your planning efforts as productive as possible, the Campus Housing Office 
will provide an “Advance Rental Arrangement Program.” Local landlords will be 
contacted and encouraged to list September rentals with the Housing Office as early in the 
summer as possible. These listings will be posted at the Housing Office throughout the 
summer. Students are encouraged to visit Santa Cruz in July or August and use the listings 
and other housing services to arrange for September housing before their permanent 
return to Santa Cruz. 

How successful the Campus Housing Office will be at generating September lisitngs 
for advance arrangement is unknown-—such is life when new programs are involved. 
However, its success will be greatly affected by the number of landlords that are in contact 
with the Housing Office. You can help by letting the Housing Office know WHO your 
landlord is so they too can be contacted and introduced to the University’s year-round free 
rental listing service and the Advance Rental Arrangement Program. 

Please fill ot the name of your landlord on provided forms on the Housing Bulletins 
which have been posted at the following locations: Campus Bus Shelters; College Bulletin 
Boards; Kiosks at the Library and by Thimann Lecture Hall; Administrative Bulletin 
Boards. These forms can then be mailed to the Campus Housing Office via the Campus 
Mail or be dropped in the ““Completed Form” pocket on the Housing Bulletins. These 
forms are also provided at the Campus Housing Office, located in Room 146 of Central 
Services, if you have any questions or concerns about the program. 

Your help now will benefit many students living off-campus. The rental housing 
situation is plagued by high rents and limited housing choices. Hopefully, this collective 
effort will lead to greater housing opportunities and better housing experiences for those of 
you living off-campus now and in the future. 


by Eric Lardiere 

Are UC faculty working less or is the 
Administration simply incompetent in mea- 
suring their workload? Ever since Legislative 
Analyst Alan Post recommended that 22 new 
FTE (full-time faculty positions) be cut from 
Governor Brown’s proposed university 
budget for next year, this blunt question has 
become a Scylla and Charybdis for UC 
administrators. 

Post made his February recommenda- 
tions on the basis of workload statistics 
collected by the university’s ‘‘Data System 
for Instructional Resources’’ (DSIR). DSIR 
indicated that the average number of hours 
faculty spend with students each week 
(“contact hours’’) have dropped from 11.8 
hours in 1971-72 to 11.1 hours in 1975-76, a 
decline of approximately 6%. Consequently, 
Post’s office concluded that ‘‘Until specific 
steps have been undertaken which indicate 
that average faculty workload is returning to 
its traditional levels, our office cannot suggest 
continued faculty augmentations.” 

Not to be caught with their contact hours 
down, the Faculty responded with the report 
of a “Special Ad Hoc Subcommittee”’ on 
taculty workload. (also called the Hildebrand 
report) The subcommittee focused on three 
major points: the specious quality of the term 
“faculty-student contact hour’’; the incon- 
sistency of data collection methods over the 
years; and the inadequate standardization of 
collection procedures between the schools. 
They concluded, ““DSIR system data...on 


Farm and 


by David Weiss and Laurel Norris 


The UCSC Farm and Garden, a student 
project, is currently under administrative 
pressure to prove itself academically and 
financially, in order to continue. Last month, 
The chancellor’s Advisory Committee 
Review Report recommended changes in 
staffing, structure, and cancellation of the 
apprentice program. 

The search for a qualified Farm and 
Garden manager will begin this week to take 
over the position held by Steve Kafka, who 
was asked to leave June 30. The new manager 
should hold a PhD in botany, biology, or 
| horticulture, practice the French-intensive 
method of organic gardening, and should “‘a 
digger...whose soul is in the right place,” said 
Ben Clark, committee chairman. In addition, 
two full-time assistants, one in charge of the 
Farm and one for the Garden, will be hired 
July 1. Asa result of these changes in staffing, 
the 3-year old apprentice program is 
cancelled. 

The Farm and Garden has’ symbolized 
the alternative nature of education at UC- 
Santa Cruz, and has been publicized by the 
administration and national media as a 
unique experiment in organic agriculture 
since its inception in 1967. The Committee’s 
report recommended moving the project from 
college Eight to the overloaded Environmental 
Studies Board, where it can be used as a 
traditional education resource—the antithe- 
sis of the philosophy of the founding students. 
Established as a ‘‘sense of place’’ for the 
campus by Donald Nicholl, Alan Chadwick, 
th first director, resisted efforts to induct the 
project into the laboratories of the UCSC 
scientific community. In the 60’s, limitless 
funds from the Chancellor’s Discretionary 
Fund (CDF) supported the rapid growth of 
the Garden. When the Farm was planned in 
1970-71, the large capital outlays were taken 
from the same source. 

With the new “era of limited resources” 
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DSIR: Boondoggle in Berkeley 


faculty workload is unreliable and therefore 
useless for drawing valid conclusions.” 

Hearing that the data was inaccurate, 
Legislative Analyst Post promptly sent a 
letter off to the UC administration asking that 
““we are quite confident in the accuracy of 
schedule and class data,” without addressing 
the reliability of the contact hour data. 
Nevertheless, UC President Saxon wrote a 
letter to Post promising to ‘‘develop new 
workload procedures.” The Analyst’s office 
consequently agreed to recommend that the 
22 FTE positions that were previously 
withheld be included in next year’s budget. 

To add another contradiction to this story 
of confidence and lack thereof, Saxon’s office 
subsequently acknowledged that the faculty 
criticisms of DSIR were probably correct 
after having promised to revise workload 
procedures on the basis of that inaccurate 
data. 

The alleged decline in student-faculty 


_ contact is indicative of both the potential 


failure of the University to its work, and the 
continuing suspicion by some Administrators 
and community members that faculty are 
slacking off. As one professor put it, ‘“The 
administration is skeptical of the faculty. 
Underlying the problem is that the admin- 
istration did originally believe the figures.” 

At the same time, the faculty criticism of 
DSIR calls into question the expensive 
computerized statistical network which 
involves the participation of all boards and 
departments in the University. DSIR costs 


of the 70’s, funds from the CDF dwindled to 
$10,000/year. Steve Kafka took over in 1972 
when Alan Chadwick left to start his own 
project in Covalo, and the decision was made 
in 1974 to join College Eight, as a prerequisite 
to receiving basic state Instructional and 
Research funds. 

Kafka, who has been involved with the 
project for 10 years, said that “...the Garden 
has definite roots with the Student body and 
Alan Chadwick. It is not a traditional 
academic enterprise. The project grew 
organically. It either gets better or worse, 
either grows or dies. It is constantly 
changing.” 

With the departure of Kafka and the 10 
apprentices on June 30th, the labor force will 
be reduced below the level necessary to 
maintain the project’s four acres of flowers, 
two-and-a-half acres of vegetables, and three 
sets of animals. 

To counteract the loss of labor, the 
administration is pushing for an extensive 
public relations program, headed by the new 
director, to recruit student and community 
volunteers for the summer and fall. 

Clark said that the apprenticeship pro- 
gram would hopefully be recontinued after 
the project ‘‘...proves itself as an academic 
activity,” and is financially stable, but 
apprentices interviewed felt that the Farm 
and Garden will fall apart next year with the 
proposed level of staffing. 

The Chancellor’s Advisory Committee, 
composed of College Eight Acting Provost 
Ben Clark, Dean of University Extension 
Carl Tjerandsen, Professor of Natural 
History Ken Norris, and student represen- 
tative Dan Stein, drew up their recommen- 
dations in response to the project’s yearly 
struggle for funding. 

The project, whose 1976-77 budget 
totalled $40,180, is funded from seven 
sources: the Chancellor's Discretionary 
Fund, registration fees, apprentice fees, 


between 500,000 and 1 million dollars per 
year and is the University’s attempt to 


establish a “more modern management 


basis” for decision making. 

Up until 1969, the UC collected infor- 
mation for operations in “‘eye-shade feather- 
pin style”. According to Social Sciences 
Dean Bob Adams, “It was very crude 
information for decisions.” Under pressure 
from the Reagan administration, the UC 
agreed to establish uniformity in reporting 
figures for the campuses and move out of 
haphazard data collection. 

Adams feels that “The University was 
pushed into this, but there was motivation in 
the Administration to find out what was going 
on... The style in University hall was to talk 
about analytical studies.” 

Over the years, DSIR has proved to have 
more than a few bugs. Confusion over the 
counting of independent study contact hours, 
TA sections, student seminars, and part-time 
teaching are some examples. According to 
one professor, the DSIR figures are the 
result of ‘‘massive incompetence.”’ Accor- 
ding to Pat Sullivan, UCSC Assistant 
Chancellor for Planning and Analysis, ‘“The 
Hildebrand report indicates the faculty are 
suspicious of DSIR. It is a complex system of 
data gathering, a difficult task to burden the 
secretaries with. There are errors, errors in key 
punching, bugs at University Hall. In the final 
analysis, if I were them I would be suspicious 
also. It’s a reflection on all of us...it is not to 
our collective satisfaction.” 


Garden Flunk Their Test 


The Committee cited lack 
of student participation as one 

of the main reasons for reorgan- 
izing the project into the academic 
structure of the university. No 
attempt was made, however, to 
consult the student body on 


its recommendations for 
the future of their 
project. 


College Eight, marketing of produce, dona- 
tions, and basic state Instructional and 
Research (I and R) funds. 

To receive maximum I and R funds, the 
project needs a regular faculty member of a 
board or college, and approval of the 
proposed academic program by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Planning. The funds 
for the program will be cut on December 31, 
1977 df either requirement is not fulfilled. but 
the outlook is good for a three year recurring 
budget if the academic program is approved. 

According to College Eight Bursar Bill 
Brooks, the apprentice program, while 
contributing $7700 to the fund, “*...was not 
pulling its weight from the dollar standpoint.” 
But the yearly deficit of the project ($3291 in 
1976-77) could be made up if the appren- 
tices’ fees were raised from $700 back to the 


te 


Nevertheless, University Hall officials 
continue to defend the system. Ben Shuey, 
coordinator of DSIR for the UC system, 
claims “The faculty criticisms are a bit 
narrow. They focus on faculty classroom 
contact. DSIR collects and makes visible 
much more. the schedules and coursework 
data is not all that bad... DSIR simply reports 
the facts and variability arises.” 


Despite the enormous increases in admin- 
istrative costs, some faculty and administors 
claim that DSIR data is simply public 
relations: For example, during the period 
between 70-71 and 75-76, contact hours first 
rose from 9.9 to a high of 12.0, and then 
dropped to a low of 11.1. According to 
UCSC Professor John Ellis, ‘“The initial rise 
in contact hours was due to pressure from The 
Reagan Administration. “Reagan put on the 
heat in 1970 and the figures rose. Some of the 
changes in collection techniques behind this 
rise were legitimate. But, since Reagan left, 
some of the glaringly obvious inflationary 
techniques were removed.” One administrator 
predicts that “‘contact hours’’ will shoot up 
again now that the Legislative Analyst is 
using DSIR data to recommend funding cuts. 
As Dean Adams points out: “University Hall 
wasn’t sensitive to the lack of uniformity in 
the figures. They were confident and over- 
optimistic. They ‘sold’ cleaner numbers than 
they really had... ‘What was the President to 
do? He couldn’t say ‘we don’t have confi- 
dence in DSIR’, it was a Catch-22 situation.” 
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original level of $1000. 

The Committee cited lack of student 
participation as one of the main reasons for 
reorganizing the project into the academic 
structure of the University. No attempt was 
made, however, to consult the student body 
op its recommendations for the future of their 
project. 

The question is, as asked by one con- 
cerned professor, “Can the student body 
afford to let the administration dispose of this 
symbol as if it were a dead rat?” 

It is too late for students to recommend 
policy alternatives to the chancellor’s Ad- 
visory Committee since its Gecision to 
restructure the Farm and Garden, but 
concerned students can help support the 
project by volunteering their labor over the 
summer and fall. 
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Macann Firing and the Tenure Process 


by Matt Speiser 

In June, 1976, Chris Macann, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy, was informed he would not be rehired, promoted, 
nor given tenure. This decision was based primarily on the 
alleged inadequacy of Macann’s research, a manuscript entitled 
“An Interpretive Study of Kant’s Philosophy.” : 

In April, 1977, chris Macann was awarded one of the most 
prestigious worldwide study grants of philosophy, “The Alex- 
ander von Humboldt Fellowship.” The main consideration for 
the granting of this award was, once again, the Kant manuscript. 

This ironic case brings into clear focus much of the recent 
criticism of the tenure review procedure in the University of 
Californi. 

Macann came to Santa Cruz in 1970. He was hired as 
Assistant Professor, the usual starting position on the road to 
tenure and full Professorship. In the Spring of 1975, the 
“academic personnel evaluation process’ began to review 
Macann’s performance to decide whether or not to recommend 
promotion to Associate Professorship with tenure. 

There was some confusion in the timing of Macann’s 
review. Although he had worked at Santa Cruz only five years 
(the evaluation normally doesn’t begin until the end of the sixyth 
year), it was recalled that Macann had worked one year, in 
addition, at Santa Barbara as a lecturer, and, with only a few 
week’s notice, the review process was moved up to the Spring of 
1975. At that time Macann was in the final stages of the 
preliminary draft of his manuscript. He quickly finished it off, 
but advised that a much improved version would be in the offing 
in a few months. 

The evaluation process was initiated by Macann’s board, as 
is usual practice. The basic criteria considered in this review 
are: university service (i.e. board, college, etc.), research 
(publications, displays, etc.), and teaching quality. The Philo- 
sophy board requested professional opinions from world-wide 
philosophers in Macann’s area of research, examined student 
written teaching evaluations, and considered the preliminary 
draft of the manuscript. 

Although Macann’s manuscript was still in the preliminary 
format, the board saw the direction and importance of his 
research. Paul Ricoeur, the leading philosopher of France, 
highly commended Macann’s work in a letter to the philosophy 
board. It was generally agreed on the board that Macann would 
be an asset to the philosophy program. The board’s review 
found Macann’s performance ‘in teaching, university service 
and research to be satisfactory, and it unanimously recom- 
mended that promotion and tenure be given. 

Positive recommendations were subsequently made by 
Macann’s college and by the humanities division. 

In the Fall of 1975, the matter was referred to the academic 
senate’s Budget Committee which then chose an ad Hoc 
committee of various professionals from UCSC and other 
universities to review the case, as is customary. This committee 
was the stumbling block on Macann’s road to tenure, their 
recommendation was negative. the discrepancy between the 
judgements of this and previous bodies rests on the divergence 
of opinions on the Kant manuscript. The Ad Hoc committee is 


The Decision To Refuse A Diploma 
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believed to sought professional opinion on the research pri- 
marily within the UC system, and not the academic world at 
large. The ad Hoc committee’s recommendation against tenure 
to the Budget Committee was passed on to Chancellor Taylor. 

The chancellor was at this time required to convey through 
the system the tenor of the negative decision to allow for the 
“further evidence clause” appeal before the final decision was 
rendered. Macann presented a newer version of the manuscript, 
which he believed showed a clearer picture of the research. It 
was this same draft which was submitted to the Humboldt 
Fellowship for consideration. Their approval of this document 
is apparent from the success Macann had in obtaining the 
fellowship. The chairman of the Philosophy Board submitted to 
the Chancellor this manuscript with a letter criticizing the 
anticipated negative decision. The Chancellor claims the newer 
version of the Kant research was then read by another philo- 
sopher, but no change was made in the Chancellor’s ultimate 
decision. 

On June 24, 1976, Chris Macann was officially and finally 
notified he would not be rehired nor would he receive tenure. 

Until the time Macann was informed of the Chancellor’s 
preliminary decision, he was left in the dark about the progress 
of the review. Occasional rumors seeped out, but the review 
procedure is normally kept under strict confidence. The issue of 
confidentiality is a heated one, and opinion is sharply divided on 
the subject. 

With the present degree of secrecy, the reviewing bodies feel 
they can act effectively aided by “candid judgements”’ from 
fellow professionals. Without this confidentiality there is a 
widespread belief that these judgements would be affectedf by 
the fear of personal confrontation. The possibility of an 
unjustified or prejudiced opinion is though to be remote, since 
the whole process of promotion and tenure is so involved and 
extensive that any out-of-line sentiments would be outweighed 
by “rational, objective thinking.” 

Many assistant professors evoke the most common of criti- 
cisms of the present system: 1) The system could seem like a 
vicious backstabbing caucus where accusations are made and 
rebuttal is impossible. 2) the rumors that leak out are often times 
more detrimental to personal faculty relationships than the 
spectre of personal confrontations brought about with a com- 
pletely open evaluation system. 3) There is also the possibility 
that a slanted evaluation could take place without the watchdog 
of a candidate’s own proféssional interest prevailing. 

The system’s response to this last possibility is the “Privi- 
lege and Tenure” appeal. If there is a case of a procedural lapse, 
the Committee on Privilege and Tenure will investigate the case 
and “seek justice.” In the Macann case, they found there were 
no substantial discrepancies, and the case was not appealed. 

Opponents to the present system claim that if there are valid 
charges to be made, the accuser should be forthright with her or 
his allegation, thereby allowing a response, and the allegation 
would then stand or fall on its own merit. 

A somewhat more moderate modification of the present 
system which has been proposed is to allow the candidate to 


have access to the contents of leggers of evaluation without 
being told the authors’ names. The closest provision to this 
presently is the ‘‘privilege” an individual has to askk for the 
substance, in aggregate, of the confidential evaluations. 

Another aspect of the evaluation process which has been 
criticized in recent times is the extensive size of the whole 
promotion and tenure procedure. Presently, it takes upwards of 
a year and the input of up to 100 people to determine the 
promotion possibilities for one individual. The case of Chris 
Macann has provided critics of the system with an example of 
inefficiencies in extensive size. ‘“The more layers of judgement 
that pile up,” claims philosophy board Chairman Bob Goff, 
“the more vague the picture of the individual seems to become.”’ 

The prime reasons for the difficulty with Macann’s research 
appear to center around the timing of the review procedure in 
relation to the timing of Macann’s own work. When the 
University begins the review of an Assistant Professor in the 
sixth year, it needs tangible research work to examine. Macann 
claims when he came to UCSC he could have easily trans- 
formed his doctoral thesis into book form within two years, but 
was more interested in another, more extensive project. this 
project involved creating a new understanding of metaphysics 
and the writing of an interpretive study of Kant’s philosophy in 
light of his new metaphysics. Macann found this whole project 
could take up to ten years,and he decided to revrse the order of 
the two works and produce, at an accelerated pace, the interpre- 
tive study of Kant by Fall of 1975 after outlining the meta- 
physics for background. 

When his appraisal for tenure unexpectedly moved up to the 
Spring, he was, needless to say, at a disadvantage. The 
University was given a copy of the manuscript in preliminary 
format. Within six months, Macann had the work in final 
format, which was subsequently submitted to the Humboldt 
committee. 

Macann asks, “If the University is trying to act in its best 
interest, why shouldn’t it be more flexible with the promotion 
and tenure procedure?”’; if Macann had been allowed a few 
moremonths to submit his more advanced manuscript, he 
thinks, the University would have been in a better position to 
judge the quality of the work. 

Since the University didn’t allow this delay, he claims itcoul 
have, instead, attempted to use enough insight in reviewing the 
preliminary draft which they had, in order to see the direction 
and importance of the work. 


As it was, it appears to Macann that the University has done 
neither. The ultimate value of his work is yet to be determined; 
but many within the profession, Ricoeur included, believe 
Macann’s contribution to a new understanding could become a 
significant element in the interpretation of European philo- 
sophy. 


Chris Macann will be at the University of Heidelberg next 
year, under the Humboldt Fellowship, working to complete the 
text of his philosophic metaphyics. 


by Andrew Galloway 


Carol Benedict, a senior at UCSC who 
has nearly completed her requirements for a 
B.A. degree in Peace Studies, has decided to 
withdraw from the University because of 
what she calls ‘‘a conflict with values.” 


In a statement distributed at the Friday, 
May 13th protest rally on campus she listed 
the University’s South African investments 
and the weapons being made on federal funds 
at University operated research labs. 


Among her reasons for withdrawl, Ms. 
Benedict recently returned from her six day 
walk from Santa Cruz to the Regents meeting 
in San Francisco. In an interview Monday 
she described how several Regents came out 
of the meeting to talk to her. She said speaking 
with them “confirmed my desire to not go into 
channels” that accepting a degree would 
mean. The action of refusal, she said, “was a 
way to cause some people to think about why 
they’re in the University.” 


The Regents, told her, as did Chancellor 
Taylor with whom she spoke earlier about her 
decision, she was making ‘‘a big mistake,” 
she remembered having told them. 


Benedict said she is surprised at the 
reactions her decision has made, ranging 
from ‘“‘severe criticism to unwarrented 
praise.” She said that she strongly supports 
the political organizations on campus against 
University involvement in South Africa, such 
as People for a Free South frica and the 


Coalition Against Institutional Racism, but 


has not been working closely with them. She 
was called in to help with a forum on 
University responsibility Tuesday night, and 
with a slide show on nuclear weaponry 
Wednesday. She said that for local groups 
she would do “‘everything”’ that she could do, 
but asserted that she is “not a leader.” 
“We're people first of all,” she said. 


“Education doesn’t need to be rewarded, 
but is the value in itself,” she said. She 


admitted she has never done ‘anything as 
direct.” 


‘To learn and to grow,” she said, is the 
purpose of education. She saw Santa Cruz 
University from the beginning as an “‘alter- 

native to University structures,” where she was 

able to set up an individual major, yet the 
closer she got to graduation the more she felt 
tht ‘a degree system totally negated the ideals 
that I thought Santa Cruz had.” 


Benedict stressed how valuable her 
experience at UCSC has been, but said that 
she could not take a degree and still be sincere 
in her beliefs. “I only had the option of not 
taking it once,” she said. She said she is 
concerned about a trend of self-centered 
reasons people may have to be in the 
University, such as exclusively searching for 

“the career one wants.’’ Her own action has 
brought out issues in the entire community, 
issues that she had time to consider during her 
six day walk: ‘I discussed it with many 
people, but it was hard talking to important 


people because they were all inside office 
buildings. Sometimes I'd get really discouraged 
and slip my leaflets under their windshields.” 


Her path has become a process instead of 
just a plan with a goal, and like the long walk 
alone to San Francisco, involves taking 
‘individual responsibility.’ She said she did 
not undertake her withdrawal with any 
specific goal in mind, but has wanted to 
emphasize the irresponsibility of the Univer- 
sity policies, the staff, faculty, and students 
themselves, in avoiding taking control and 
responsibility for their actions. She said the 
only thing she asks of herself in the future is to 
stay open and to grow. 


Benedict does not consider herself a 
political person. Understanding politics on a 
human level is more important, she feels, and 
is more of what she tried to doin her action. 
“It was just a personal decision but 
apparently other people have been thinking of 
apparently other people have been thinking as 
a result of it.” 


by Lynn Burkett 

John Dean, former aide to ex-President 
Nixon and author of the recently published 
Blind Ambition, met with a small group of 
UCSC students last Friday for an informal 
discussion of Watergate, the Nixon admin- 
istration, and his involvement in both. Dean, 
who spent four months in jail for his 


lone Wo DES Tk 


complicity in the Watergate cover-up, has 
refused the many jobs offered to him in the 
wake of his fame, choosing to write instead. 

Beginning with an account of his 
appointment to White House councel at 28, 
Dean went on to describe how he started 
‘making mistakes on the first day”” when he 
followed through with the President’s sug- 
gestion that an attack through the Internal 
Revenue Service be brought against a 
monthly magazine critical of Spiro Agnew. 

“Why did I do it?’ Dean posed the 
inevitable question. “I think the title of my 
book nails it down. At the time my mind was 
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Dean Speaks At Cowell 


“Why did I do it?...At the time my mind was set 
on staying in the White House and getting ahead.” 


: set on staying in the White House and getting 
ahead.” 

While a college student in the late 1950s, 
Dean had not been a supporter of Nixon. 
“Nixon was the last person I wanted to 
articulate the Republican philosophy,” he 
commented. Turning down an offer to work 
for the Nixon campaign in 1968, Dean later 
accepted a position in the administration, 
because “like everyon€ else, I believed there 
was a new Nixon.” 

Responding to a student’s question as to 
how he could work for Nixon, who escalated 
the Vietnam War after being elected on a 
“peace with honor’ platform, Dean said, “I 
thought he was trying to end it. I had 
demonstrated against the war in law school. I 
didn’t believe in it, I didn’t want any part of 
it.” 

One of Dean’s duties in his first two years 
working in the Nixon administration at the 
Justice Department was to negotiate parade 
permits with anti-war demonstrators, whose 
efforts Dean characterized as “perfectly 
legitimate.” During the demonstrations many 
White House staff members were fearful, 
John Erlichman used to secure himself in the 
White House bomb shelter, Dean said. At 
the time of the protests, he himself would go to 
the streets to see people and get a sense for 
what they were feeling. “If only they knew 
what impact they were having, they wouldn’t 
believe it. They almost brought the govern- 
ment to a halt.” r" 

In discussing the effect Watergate had 


upon his life, Dean told of how he began 
drinking heavily as the cover-up became 
more involved. He turned over more of his 
official duties as White House counsel to his 
staff, and took on a role as fact-finder and 
message carrier for Nixon, Haldeman and 
Erlichman. At this point, things had gone too 
far. 

On March 21, 1973, Dean told Nixon a 
cancer was growing in the White House. “But 
every argument I presented, the President 
would knock down.” A few days before Dean 
made his final break with the Nixon admin- 
istration, he sensed his conversations were 
being taped. Dean recalled one meeting in 
particular where Nixon kept rephrasing the 
same question when Dean did not give the 
“right” answer. Dean almost left out of his 


. testimony before the Senate Watergate 


committee his suspicions that his conver- 
sations in the Oval Office were being taped. It 
was Dean’s remark which later lead to the 
uncovering of the elaborate White House 
taping system. 

In response to a question of whether 
Nixon knew right away about the Watergate 
cover-up attempts, Dean quickly replied, 
“Absolutely.” On the pardon Dean had to 
say, ‘Ford should have pardoned Nixon only 
if Nixon agreed to admit to certain wrong- 
doings in the Watergate affair.” Dean com- 
mented that Ford had always been a “‘Nixon 
defender.” 

Going to jail, Dean said, was a “curious 
experiment.” While in jail he was struck by 
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the disparity of sentencing for various crimes. 
Noting he knew of a young person who 
received 7 years in fail for possession of an 
ounce of marajuana, Dean mused, “‘there is 
something terribly wrong with the system 
when I only get four months. But people won’t 
do anything about it until it happens to 
someone close to them.” — 

In response to a question regarding what 
kind of change he sees in the government as a 
result of Watergate, Dean pointed out that 
President Carter instructed his staff to read 
Blind Ambition, which Dean called “a 
handbook on what not to do.” He felt 
Watergate had definately changed people’s 
attitudes: ‘It will not happen in the govern- 
ment again for a long, long time.” 

In a discussion of American politics, 
institutions, and the presidency, Dean stated, 
“the American people want the man in the 
White House to solve all their problems. 
They must learn he’s just a man.” In an 
earlier description of how White House staff 
people arranged for the sending of fake 
telegrams to the President as a show of 
support for the mining of Haiphong harbor 
Dean commented, ‘Ninety percent of a 
presidency is public relations.” 

In pointing out the numerous situations 
around he world affecting the President’s 
actions, and the differing political and 
economic groups pressuring him for their 
needs, Dean said, “These people offset 
themselves. The chamber of commerce, the 
labor unions...It always has been this way in a 
democratic society, and it always will be. 
Don’t worry about those people having 
power. These people balance out.’ Com- 
menting on the “incredible” American system 
of government Dean said he thought the 
balance between the institutions was good. 
“The President proposes, the Congress 
disposes, and the court sits in the middle.” 


Dennis Banks: It’s hard to be an Indian. 
<n 


by Paul Glickman 

For 1% hours Tuesday May 17, Dennis 
Banks gave a long, bitter account of Native 
mental Studies. An upper quarry crowd of 
mental Studies. An upper quarry crowd of 300 
they could be punished. 

Banks, co-founder of the American 
Indian Movement (AIM), was brought to 
UCSC by the Native American Student 
Alliance and the Department of Environ- 
mental Studies. An upper quarry crowd of 300 
heard Banks and three other Native Amer- 
icans sing a traditional Cheyenne song, the 
national anthem for the Native American 
movement, before his speech. 

Throughout his talk Banks stressed the 
importance of preserving Indian tradition and 
religion. At the time AIM was formed in 
1968, the movement lacked a true spiritual 
direction, according to Banks. He told of how, 
in that year, he had tried to explain the 
motives of AIM to a medicine man. He told 
Banks to leave his house and “‘don’t come 
back until you’ve danced the Sun Dance four 
times. Find out about the pipe...Learn to put 
up ateepee by yourself. Sixteen times.” After 
becoming more attuned to Native American 
religion, Banks said he has gained a deeper 
understanding of life. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), the 
oldest Federal agency, drew much of Banks’ 
ire. He detailed the government’s three- 
pronged attack on the Indian people: the co- 
opting of their political power through treaties 
and resettlement, and efforts to crush both 
Indian language and religion. 

Making the Indians live on Federal 
reservations was obviously a great blow. In 
addition, Banks told of directives from two 
commissioners of the BIA in the late 19th 


‘Reservations, initially left to the Indians 
because they were thought to be barren, are now 
the most sought-after lands in the country, 
holding 90% of the uranium in the US, 710% of 
the oil and 70% of the remaining coal.” 


century: the first decreed that Indian children 
be taught only English; the second made the 
practices of medicine men, and various 
religious dances illegal. Also, if people 
stopped their children from going to school, 
they could be punished. 

Because of laws such as these, and 
textbooks which characterized them as 
“heathens” and “savages,” Native Ameri- 
cans have the second highest suicide rate 
among school children. Banks read the 
suicide note of a 13 year-old who had hung 
himself: ‘I’m tired. Tired of the war hoops. 
Tired of teachers who tell us what to do. I’m 
tired of being called a savage.” 

Remarking that the suicide situation has 
left him somewhat cynical on the busing 
issue, Banks suggested taking all the buses 
and textbooks and burning them up. 


Regarding the belief that Indians don’t 
pay taxes or contribute to society, Banks 
assured the audience that they pay the same 
taxes as everyone else, except on their 
Federally-owned reservations. Approximately 
300,000 of 1.5 million Native Americans are 


employed, which answers the charge about 
adding tosociety. 

Native Americans support Social 
Security with $300 million a year, and it 
doesn’t even benefit them, said Banks. The 
average lifespan for a Native American is an 
appallingly low 44.5 years, compared to 70 
years for whites. Therefore, Banks called for 
a separate Social Security system for Indians, 
which would allow them to retire at 40. 

This led to a discussion of the critical 
health needs of Native Americans. One out of 
every three infants dies in the first 90 days of 
life, said Banks. If an Indian survives this 
ordeal, plus that of getting an education, the 
chances of finding jobs or decent housing in 
the upper Midwestern states are virtually nil. 
Banks told of how he, like so many others, 
was forced to petty crime in order to sub- 
sist—he also spent 21 years on skid row in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 

All of these factors contribute to the high 
percentage of Indians in prison in certain 
states. In South Dakota, for example, Native 
Americans comprise 7% of the total popu- 
lation, and 32% of those in prison. 


AIM is asking for the establishment of a 
Judicial Review Committee to study the 
attitudes of the courts in those stdtes where so 
many Indians are in prison. 

In addition, Public Law 280, which 
transferred criminal jurisdictions from the 
tribes to the states, should be repealed, said 
Banks. 

“It’s hard to be an Indian”, he com- 
mented. — 

Reservations, initially left to the Indians 
because they were thought to be barren, are 
now the most sought-after land in the country, 
he said. Indian lands hold 90% of the 
Uranium in the US, 70% of the oil, and 70% 
of the remaining coal. The Navajos, with the 
largest reservation in the US (16 million 
acres), have a lot of the coal. Six large coal 
gasification plants were built on the reser- 
vation, and 57,000 acres were strip-mined. 


The government deemed the land too expen- 


sive to replenish, and called it a “national 
sacrifice area.” 

Banks called on Congress to set up a 
Committee to investigate the 389 treaties in 
this country, and enforce them. 

Having come to California two years ago 
seeking sanctuary, Banks now faces an 
extradition order made a month ago, which 
would send him back to South Dakota to face 
charges stemming from his involvement in the 
1973 shootout at Wounded Knee. 

Banks has contended that his life will be in 
danger if he goes back to South Dakota, and 
Governor Brown is appealing the extradition 
order to the California Supreme Court. Banks 
asked people to write letters to the chief 
Justice of the court and to Governor Brown. 

In concluding his talk, Banks quoted 
Chief Joseph: “‘Let me be a free man!” 
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CAMPUS CAL 


Thursday 


PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Joe Weis, University of Washington: 
“Probing Hadron Structure in High Energy Hadron-Nucleus Scat- 
tering” /4:00 pm, Rm. 221, Natural Sciences 2/Free 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Annual Declamation Contest, 
competition for the Cowell prize in Declamation/S:15 pm, Cowell 
Library/After dinner, a Turner House Extravaganza... 
FILMS/SLIDES—Rafting & kayaking on major whitewater rivers: 
Omo, Stanislaus, Rogue, Selway, Colorado/A Kayak Club benefit/$ 1.00 
(Refreshments provided)/7:30 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Meeting 
follows. 

MOVIE—HIGH SCHOOL (1968) plus VOLCANO SURTSEY 
(1964)/8:00 pm, Oakes 105/Free 

NOT FOR WOMEN ONLY-—Relations between men and women in 
Judaism/A rap session with Rabbi and Mrs. Sitron of Berkeley/8:00 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec Rm./Free 

MOVIE—W.U.S.A. with Paul Newman and Joanne Woodward/8:00 & 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. students 50¢, others $1.00 
DRAMA—“FANSHEN”, a play by David Hare, directed by Janet 
Walker/The record of the life of one Chinese village, and its struggles to 
iniatiate land reform in the 1940s/Nine actors portray 13 characters, 
many of whom are still alive/8:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/Free 
RADIO PROGRAM-—8:30 pm, “Musica Latina”, music of Latin 
America, KZSC 88.1 FM/10:00 pm, “Lawrence Ferlinghetti”, interview 
with S.F. Beat Poet, with Santa Cruz News Collective, KZSC... 


Friday 


DO IT NOW—Pick up an application for the Administrative Internships 
in the Cooperative Education Office/Today is the last day to pick up 
applications/(See the General Announcements for details) 
LECTURE—Gary Patton, Santa Cruz County Supervisor, and Leonard 
Goldberg, Legislative Aid to Assemblyman Tom Bates: ‘‘Progressive 
Politics in State and Local Government; Potentials and Problems” /2:00 
pm, Merrill Baobab Lounge/Free 


RADIO PROGRAM—7:00 pm, “Community News”, KZSC 88.1 FM 
POETRY READING—Bella Akhmadulina, contemporary Russian 
woman poet and visiting lecturer at UCLA, will read in Russian with 
English translation/Her book of poems “Fever” has been translated into 
English/8:30 pm, Oakes 105/S50¢ 

FOLK/ROCK CONCERT—“IRON CURTAIN” (band) a new group 
headed by Yuri, formerly of Sasha and Yuri; guitars, bass, drums and lots 
of song/12 noon, Uper Quarry/Free (Band from U.S.S.R.) 
BLOODMOBILE VISIT—The Bloodmobile will be located at the 
UCSC Field House on Hagar Drive from 12 noon to 5:00 pm/Come one, 
come all. 

PSYCHOBIOLOGY SEMINAR—Karen Devalois, UC Berkeley: 
‘Angular Spatial Frequency Channels in the Visual System’’/3:15 pm, 
Rm. 499, Social Sciences Bldg./Free 

MOVIE—Mel Brooks’s THE PRODUCERS, with Zero Mostel, Gene 
Wilder, and Springtime for you-know-who.../7:00 & 9:30 pm, Classroom 
2/$1.00 


MOVIE—BOYS IN THE BAND/7:30 & 10:00 pm, Thimann Lecture 


Hall 3/$1.00 


CONCERT/RECITAL—Carla Picchi, violinist/8:00 pm, Perform- 
ing Arts Concert Hall/Free 


DRAMA—“VOICES”,, a play by Susan Griffin, performed by 5 UCSC 


women in Theater Arts/A work of poetry where 5 women step forward © 


and speak the story of their lives/8:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall/Free (Also 
on Friday) 


Saturday 


RADIO PROGRAM—6:00 pm, “What in the World”... in depth 
interview with author of ‘Inside the Company; C.I.A. Diary”, a Pacifica 
Program, KZSC 88.1 FM 


MOVIE—ISLE OF THE DEAD and BEDLAM, Val Lewton films, 
both starring the late, great, Boris Karloff/7:30 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/Free 


PROGRAM OF STORIES—New and interesting stories with spiritual 
lessons will be read (told) by Bob Lowenberg, the writer of the 
stories/7:30 pm, Oakes 202/ (Donations accepted) 


MUSICAL PRODUCTION—“ON THE CORNER”, an informal 
production of an original musical/A senior project by Ron Fink, directed 
by Lis Hughes/The play is set in a new-car agency in the L.A. area; 
featuring witty lyrics and wonderfully catchy melodies/8:30 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free 


FOR 
Sunday 


PICNIC—Religious Studies student/faculty potluck dinner/11:45 am- 
5:0 pm, Stevenson barbecue pits/Free 

COMPUTER GRAPHIC FILM FESTIVAL—Films made by 
mathematicians using state-of-the-art computer graphics and animation 


_ techniques/2-5 pm and 7-10 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 


CONCERT/RECITAL— Deborah Howells Cirimele, cello, and Betsy 
Bice, piano and harpsichord/3:00 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Free 
RADIO PROGRAM—5:00 pm, “Community News”/6:00 pm, 
“Sports Rap”, the week in sports, KZSC 88.1 FM 

ISRAELI DANCING—All levels, instruction and requests/7:00 pm, 
old martial arts room/Free (Thru spring quarter) 

UCSC COMPUTER/MATH GROUP- Six hours of films made by 
mathematicians using state-of-the-art computer graphics and animation 
techniques will be shown in a “Visual Math”’ festival at UC Santa Cruz 
Sunday May 29, from 2 to 5 pm and 7 to 10 pm in Thimann Lecture Hall 
3. Admission at the door will be $1. 

CONCERT—Mindy Klein and band; rhythms and wind/Senior concert 
of progressive jazz, Latin, and third stream music/8:00 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free 


Monday 


ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE HOLIDAY 

RADIO PROGRAM—7:00 pm, “Cosmic Lady’’, with Santa Cruz 
Women’s Radio Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 

BIBLE STUDY—Koinonia-Bible Study and Christian fellowship 
/7:30, Crown-Merrill Rec Room/Free 

BIBLE STUDY—Koinonia-Bible Study and Christian fellowship/7:30 
pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room/Free 


Tuesday 


REMEMBER—Turn in your Administrative Internship application 
today before 11:00 am/(See the Genral Announcements for details) 


MEETING/LUNCHEON~—Teacher on the Hill round Table lun- 
cheon (faculty, TAs and counselors only) discussing SELF-PACED 
AND SELF-DIRECTED INSTRUCTION/12 noon, College V 
Private Dining Room/Advance reservations to Lee Jones 4380/2814 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Jean Langenheim, Professor of Biology, 
UCSC (Topic TBA)/4:00 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall |/Free 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR- Spencer A. Wood, U.S. Geological 
Survey: ‘‘Episodic Aseismic Uplifts in Southern California-or, What 
Happened to the Palmdale Bulge’’/4:00 pm, Rm. 165,Applied Sciences 
Bldg./Free ‘i 


MOVIE—BAREFOT DOCTORS OF RURAL CHINA/8:00 pm, 
Merrill 102/Free 


RADIO PROGRAM— 11:00 pm, ‘“‘Community News”, KZSC 88.1 


Wednesday 


RADIO PROGRAM—7:30 pm, “Santa Cruz News Collective 
Special”, KZSC 88.1 FM 


Thursday 


LECTURE/SLIDES—Molly Mac Gregor and Jane Tracy from 
Sonoma State will give a lecture & slide presentation on Women’s 
History/3:15 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 1/Free 


PHYSICS COLLOQUIA-— Stanley Flatte, Associate Professor of 
Physics, UCSC: “‘The Theory of Waves in Random Media” (e.g., light 
and radio waves in the atmosphere and sound waves in the ocean)/4:00 
pm, Rm. 221, Natural Sciences 2/Free 


COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Annual faculty lecture/Speaker: 
Mary Holmes, Professor of Art, UCSC/7:15 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall/Free 


MOVIE—KING KONG, the original version of the greatest adventure 
film ever made, plus a Bugs Bunny cartoon (Child care provided)/7:30 & 
10:00 pm, Classroom 2/$1.00 ; 


MOVIE—STEAMBOAT BILL, JR.” (1927) Buster Keaton film, plus 
RAIN (1929)/8:00 pm. Oakes 10S/Free 


THE WEEK OF MAY 26 THROUG 


Smiling Into S} 


by Jay Chandler 
Dr. Timothy Leary, former Harvard pro- 
fessor turned drug messiah turned space 
migration entusiast, will be speaking at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium May 27, where 
he plans to lecture, conduct a space travel- 
ogue and perform “mutational experiments” 
on the audience. 
: : ment.” 
“I’ve brought some neuro-electric techni- 
cians from Hollywood, and we’ll be doing 
some experiments that will irreversibly change 
the minds of 15-20% of the people there,” 
Leary explained during a brief telephone 
interview. 


addig that ‘It’s not illegal 
it out with my lawyers—t 
some brain mutating then 


Leary said the experim 
altered people “‘ready for 1 
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care of, according to Lear 
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“Of course, we'll announce before time 
that people can cover their ears,” Leary said, 


I asked him how space 


Gener 


ATTENTION JOB SEEKING PSYCH STUDENTS!!!-There is a 
paid position available for a qualifying low income person interested in 
working with children who have learning disabilities and/or behavioral 
problems. Stop by Cooperative Education, Room 208, Social Sciences. 
Deadline: May 27, 1977. 

THE UCSC ALUMNI ASSOCIATION will be holding its annual 
meeting for all association members on Saturday, June 11, from 10:00 am 
to noon in the Baobab Room, Merrill College. Guests will be Wayne 
Brumbach speaking about a proposed UCSC parcours and Sherm Hauser 
seaking about the 1977-78 Alumni Colloquia. Elections for the 1977-78 
Council and voting on proposed by-law amendments will also take place. 
ADMINISTRATIVE INTERNSHIPS—APPLY NOW!!! Applica- 
tions for paid internships (9 month placements during the ‘77-°78 
academic year) are now being accepted at the Cooperative Education 
Office in room 208 Social Science. Hurry, because the applications are 
due before 11:00 am on Tuesday, May 31. Be sure to pick up your 
applications are due before 11:00 am on Tuesday, May 31. Be sure to pick 
up your application as soon as poccible—Monday is a_ holiday. 
Internships are available in: the Health Center, working on health 
education; Campus Facilities, helping develop the idea of a campus 
center; the Business Office, working on problems involving parking and 
transit; the Campus Housing Office, working to improve the on-campus 
housing situation; and Merrill College, looking at campus housing and 
other aspects of college life. These positions are partially supported by 
Registration Fees, involve substantial responsibility, and offer the 
opportunity to be self-directed. In short, they are quite different from the 
average student job. Interns will be working (for approximately 
$3.40/hour), but they will also be learning about and involved in the 
administrative policy making process of UCSC. 

A DEFINITION OF “READERS THEATER” (See calendar, 
Friday, June 3) In Readers Theater the readers share the attitudes, 
viewpoints, actions of a literary piece with an audience, causing the 
audience to experience that piece of literature. It is a form of oral 
interpretation in which all types of literature may be projected by means of 
characterized readings enhanced by theatrical effects. But mostly Readers 
Theater features the text by clarifying, illuminating, extending or 
providing insights into the text. So it is a form of theater where the 
interpretation of the text is most important and the actor's job is to provide 
the interpretation without getting in the way. 

OPERA PERFORMANCE-— Friday thru Sunday, June 3-5. Univer- 
sity Opera Theater. Sherwood Dudley, musical director; Miriam Ellis, 
stage director. “Die Fledermaus’’—sung in English. 8:00 pm, Harbor 
High School, 300 LaFonda, Santa Cruz. Students and senior citizens 
$1.00, general $2.50 


CAREER PLANNING & PLACEMENT CENTER 
INFORMATION SCIENCES ALUMNI COLLOQUIUM: On 
Tuesday, May 31, two Information Sciences alumni, Kathy Graham, an 
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nto Space Living 


addig that “It’s not illegal yet—I’ve checked 
it out with my lawyers—but we’ll be doing 
some brain mutating then.” 


Leary said the experiments will make the 
altered people “‘ready for new options,” like 
nis ideas for high orbital mini earths (homes), 
which he describes as orbiting space colonies 
for those who desire a particular environ- 
ment.” 


Leary said the technicalities for the actual 
construction of the ‘homes’ are “‘all worked 
out.” Transportation, likewise, is all taken 
care of, according to Leary: ““We’ll be using 
the North American rocket orbiter, you 
know, the shuttle?” 


vant to the Santa Cruz student. “Well this 
June, when students look for employment, 
the highest paying jobs are going to be in 
building these space colonies.” 


In case you want to start writing your 
resume, available jobs, according to Leary 
will include ‘‘O-gravity athletes, O-gravity 
guiders, relativistic anthropologists and 12- 
dimensional musicians.” 


Leary will begin his presentation at 8 pm 
this Friday night at the Civic Auditorium, and 
tickets are available at the UC and Santa 
Cruz Box Office, and all BASS and Ticketron 
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employee of Stanford Technology Co. in the area of image processing and 
display, and John King, who works for the Electronic Defense Lab at 
Sylvania, will be on campus to discuss their work with interested students. 
This discussion will take place from 3-5 pm in the Cowell Health Center 
Conference Room. For more information please call the Career Planning 
Center, x2183. 

DINNER FOR MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS: Applicants to 
medical school for Fall of 1977 are invited to share the experience of 


applying to medical school, the interview and their visits to medical _ 


schools with applicants for Fall 1978 at a dinner which will take place on 
Thursday, May 26, at 5:30 pm in the Crown Faculty commons room. 
Reservations are necessary. Call the Career Planning Center, x2183, to 
reserve a space. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL WORKSHOP: Annette March, from the 
Career Planning Center, is conducting a workshop on applying to graduate 
school for Oakes’ students on Friday, May 27, at 3 pm in Room 103 
Oakes. For further information call x2183. 


2 


ounce 


PSYCHOLOGY JOB INFORMATION SESSION: People seeking 
jobs in the area of psychology are invited to attend an information session 
on job resources, resume guidelines and approaches to interviews. This 
session will take plce on Wednesday, June 1, from 10 am untilk noon in 
the Career Planning Center, Room 350 McHenry Library. For further 
information call x2183. 


DINNER FOR LAW SCHOOL CANDIDATES: Those of us who 
have taken the LSAT this past academic year and those of us who are 
planning to take it in the near future are invited to dinner to share our 
experiences with the LSAT. Dinner will be on Thursday, June 2nd at 6:00 
pm. Reservations are necessary. Please call x2183, Career Planning and 


Placement Center. 


HOW TO DO IT RIGHT!! a workshop in nutrition education for 
children will be presented by Food and Nutrition Services on May 31, 
1977 at 8:30 a.m., at 105 Harvey West, Santa Cruz. Free “Type-A” 
breakfast will be provided. All interested persons, family day care home 


ments 


providers, and child care center staff are invited to participate. For further 
information, please contact Tamara Parker at 427-3171. 

RAPE RESISTANCE—A workshop on ‘“‘Nonviolent Rape Resis- 
tance” is being offered on Saturday, May 28 from 10 to 5 pm by the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence. The workshop is designed for those 
who are of a nonviolent persuasion and want to find ways to resist rape that 
do not involve a counter attack. Discussion will focus around who the 
rapist and victim are, what advantage nonviolence is in a rape situation, 
and what preventitive techniques can be learned. Men are welcome to 
attend, the Resource Center is asking that people pre-register in advance. 
The workshop costs $4-$8, with partial scholarships available. For more 
information, contact the RCNV at 423-1626 or 426-6640. Childcare will 
be provided. 

SUMMER HEALTH CARE 1977—The Health Center will be open 
Monday thru Fridays 8 am to 5 pm during the summer (June 13- 
September 19, 1977). A nurse will be on duty and doctors will be available 
on a posted schedule. Laboratory and pharmacy service will be available 
ona limited basis. Continuing students may prepay care for $25.00 for the 
entire summer allowing unlimited visits and routine laboratory tests which 
can be performed at the Health Center. 


WRITING TUTORS OFFICE HOURS 


Stevenson College Margaret Holub M, Th 9-12 noon 


Room 245 Richard Stone W 9-12 noon 
Cowell College Lucinda Hayden F 9:30-11:30am . 
Coffee House Linden Gross M, Th 1:30-3:30pm; 
Tu, W 10:30-12pm 

Eric Nelson Tu, Th 3:30-5:30pm 


Kim Devine M 8:30-1lam, Tu 8:30- 
lpm; W_ 7:30-10pm; Th 
8:30-1pm 

M, W 2:30-4:30pm 


Crown College 
367B McHenry Lib. 


Merrill College Margie Miller 


Merrill 11 Tamsie Kane Tu, Th 10-12 noon 

Kresge College Jolie Lipsig M, W 12-5pm 
Office 192 

Oakes Coliege Anne Gray M 7:30-10pm 

Oakes 311 Paul Glickman Tu 7:30-10:30pm; W 

2:30-3:30pm; W 8-9pm 

College Eight Heidi Tarver M, W 3-Spm 

223A Soc. Sci Steve Mulford Tu, Th 10-12 noon; M, 

W 1-2pm 

College Five Joanne Striley MWF 10-12 noon 

D120 Tu, Th 1-3pm 


iach iii tiie 


Fine Arts 
of the Week 
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Iron Curtain, a rock band of happiness, 
excitement and energy will present a free 
concert in the Upper Quarry on Friday (the 
27th) at 12 noon. The group is headed by 
Yuri, formerly of Sasha & Yuri (see Rolling 
Stone 8/9/76), and will present a program 
which combines Russian folk music with 
rock...“‘the appeal of the group’s music lies 
with the mixture of the exotic & the familiar.” 
(T. Atkinson, L.A. Times) The concert will 
last about an hour and fifteen minutes.... 


The ‘“‘Dreamweaver’’, Gary Wright, will 
perform at the Santa Cruz Civic on Saturday 
(the 28th) at 8 p.m. Tickets are $6.00 in 
advance and $7.00 at the door, available at 
the UCSC box office and the usual outlets... 


‘The Cultural News Service, an arts 
information agency funded by the California ' 
Arts council, is currently compiling a list of 
California artists available for participation 
in the soon-to-be-implemented Art in Public 


Santa Cruz Ballet Company This Weekend 


The Santa Cruz Ballet Company, under 
the artistic direction of Marc Hertsens, will 
present its second spring season on May 27 
and 28 at UCSC’s Performing Arts Theater. 

The company of 20 local dancers will be 
seen in a variety of works, from broad comedy 
to neo-classical. New to the repertoire will be 
“‘degas Vu,” a humorous backstage glimpse 
of a dance company preparing for perfor- 
mance, choreographed by Hertsens; “‘Fare- 
well Symphony,” an abstract ballet which is 
the first choreographic work of John Mello, 
one of the company’s leading dancers; and the 
Grand Pas de Deux from the second act of 
“Giselle,” as reconstructed by guest artist 
Ayako Takahashi. She will be partnered in 
this classic with Mr. Mello. 


The company will complete the program 
with the popular “Russian International 
Goodwill Invitational Athletic Competition,” 
the rousing ‘ballet which depicts a Soviet 
Olympic event, which premiered last spring 
to great acclaim. 


“Degas Vu’ will be set to William Walton’s 
‘Facade’, which was composed in 1922 as 
two concert suites. It was originally presented 
as an “entertainment,” with poems rendered 
rhythmically through a kind of megaphone by 

_Edith Sitwell. The music was then used for 
aballet by the Wadler Wells company of 
London and became one of its most amusing 
productions, depicting opular dances from 


Buildings Act. This act provides that part of 
the State Architect’s budget be allocated to 
the purchase of commissioning of visual art to 
enhance state buildings. : 


Forms for artists to register are available 
at the Museum Without Walls, the local 
conduit of the CNS, located in the back of the 
Basic Exchange, 703 Front Street, Santa 
Cruz. Registry forms are also available at the 
UCSC Art Department and other local 
locations. 


Governor Brown’s budget request of 
$700,000 for the program has cleared the 
Senate and Assembly budget review sub- 
committees, and approval is expected. CAC 
representatives have stated that among plans 
for implementation is a large art project for 
each of the state’s five CA C-designated “‘bio- 
regions” (Santa Cruz is in bio-region 3) at an 
estimated cost of $60,000 per project. there 
will also be numerous smaller commissions in 


bygone eras. Hertsens, with original choreo- 
graphy, has given the piece a different theme, 
with his behind the scenes theater view. 

In ‘‘Farewell Symphony,” set to Haydn/s 
work of the same name, Mello presents a neo- 
classical ballet as his first work. Mello, who 
previously performed with the Los Angeles 
Ballet, appeared in the romantic pas de deux 
“Interlude” with Ms. Takahashi in the com- 
pany’s holiday production which was pre- 
sented at Cabrillo College and in Monterey. 

The coming performances will mark the 
company’s fourth season in its year and a half 
of existence. The SCBC’s new president, 
Michael Neumann, announced that another 
season of free performances will be given at 
san Lorenzo Park’s Duck Island stage this 
summer. Neumann said that arrangements 
have been made to present jazz pieces in a co- 
venture with the Kuumbwa Jazz Society. 

Fund-raising activities and the formation 
of a guild are two of its major drives over the 
next several months. The company, a non- 
profit organization housed at the school of the 
Santa Cruz Ballet, 2960 Soquel Avenue, 
continues to welcome community partici- 
pation at all levels. 

Tickets to the UCSC _ performances, 
which will be given on the evening of the 27th 
and in the afternoon and evening of the 28th 
are available from the Santa Cruz Box Office, 
the UCSC Box Office, the school of the Santa 
cruz Ballet, and at the door. 
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The ‘Iron Curtain’ roc 


give a free concert at the Upper Quarry 
Friday 27 at 12 noon. (photo courtesy Congrats-on-your-orals, Mary News Service) 


k and roll band will 


Electric Arts Ensemble 
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A Waste of Energy 


by RoseAnn Roth 


On Friday night, May 20, the Electronic 
Arts Ensemle played in Kresge Town Hall. 
They filled the hall with an awesome amount 
of electronic and video equipment and an 
army of personnel. Unfortunately, the pro- 
duction had no continuity and poor material. 
It was evident by the time that I walked out on 
“The Great Energy Now Disappearance” 
that no one had seriously tried to make 
electronic music. 

Do these people get in the mood only after 
midnight? Then why not start later and offer 
something substantial instead of using mimes 
and magicians. It is not that I don’t like circus 
acts, etc., but since the electronics studio is 
such a cloistered area, the musicians who are 
competent and lucky enough to be accepted in 
Mumma’s classes should be willing to play 
seriously to an interested public rarely able to 
see or hear live electronic works. 

The most elaborate piece was a skit “The 
Videeot’s Apprentice”. The idea was ingen- 
ious but quickly became trite, since it was 
staged for the enire score of ‘The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’. A young man dreams of 
controlling TV, but like Mickey Mouse and 
his brooms, is overpowered by it. He jumps 
about stage, drinking Pepsi, smoking, and 
cursing mundane programming. Finally he 
picks up a sledge hammer and smashes an 
older model up. The stage crew sweeps up the 
glass for the next piece. A member of the 
audience yelled ‘America loves violence.” 


Why seek a solution that has become old — 


through the ‘‘Dadaistic attitude”? And why 
destroy the equipment when you’re really 
squirming to get credit as media operators? 
This piece, and much of the rest of the 
program, committed what Susan Sontag has 
called ‘‘aggression against the audience”. It 
decayed into violence because of its inability 
to communicate anything creative. 

I kept staying, hoping someone would 
take me to the threshold of sound; but the next 
piece was too tedious to consider staying. 

The evening was greatly disappointing, 
the program’s admonition “‘this is Kresge-Be 
loose” reeked of superficiality. Strangely, the 


only work of interest was written for four 
saxes; it was unannounced and unsynthesized. 

In a field so new and so open, it is 
unbelievable that the participating electronic 
musicians failed to present anything inno- 
vative and chose instead to waste energy 
(who paid for that PG&E bill?) with their 


“Cartoon” attitudes. They should reaccess 
their standards and begin to work as serious 
artists, or get out of the studio and allow 
others to begin achieving competence. 


each bio-region. 

The Museum Without Walls is urging 
all local visual artists to pick up the appli- 
cation form and register before July 31. For 
more information, contact Andy Griggs or 
Patti Oblath at 429-1188... 

On Friday (the 27th), Stevenson music 
major Carla Picchi will give her senior recital 
in the Performing Arts Concert Hall at 8 pm. 
She will be playing the violin... 

A play and musical, On the Corner, will 
be performed by UCSC students and actors 
from Soquel’s Staircase Theater on Saturday 
(the 28th) at 8:30 pm in Performing Arts. 
Written and put to music by College V music 
major Ron Fink, the musical is set in a new- 
car dealership in the Los Angeles area. It will 
be directed by College V_ student Liz 
Hughes... 

Deborah Hoxells Cirimele, cello, and 
Betsy Bice, piano and harpsichord, will 
present their senior recital at 3 pm on Sunday 
(the 29th) in the Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge... 
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Russian poet Belle Akmadulina will read 
from her works Friday (the 27th) at 8:30 pm 
Oakes Auditorium (room 105). In the U.S. 
this month as a visiting lecturer at UCLA, 
Ms. Akmadulina will read in Russian several 
of her recent poems and excerpts from her 
book, Fever. Each reading will be preceded 
by an English translation. Admission will be 
50¢ at the door... 


An exciting new pop oriented newspaper, 
to revolve around records, concerts, movies, 
audio equipment and musicians, will be 
launched in the L.A./Hollywood area this 
summer by some enterprising UCSC stu- 
dents. Tentatively titled In the Groove, this 
publication is looking for someone to work 
during the summer full time as advertising 
director. Interest in the music industry is a 
must, some selling background is desired, and 
this job which would require a car, a phone 
and an L.A. base. For information call Al 
Licks at 429-4263 and/or send a resume tq 
Box 751, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060. 


Kuumbwa Jazz Society 


by C.S. Smith 
The Kuumbwa Jazz Society will realize a 


two year old dream this weekend when they- 


celebrate the opening of their new jazz center. 

In an effort to bring together santa cruz’s jazz 
audience with local and Bay Area musicians, 
the non-profit society has put on over twenty 
concerts throughout the area. the new center 
will be a permanent home for the presentation 
of live jazz during the evenings and will 


Gordon Mumma performs with 
plugged-in horn onstage. 


provide daytime facilities for teaching, work- 
shops, jam sessions, and rehearsals. In ad- 
dition, there will be a jazz library, a musi- 
cian’s directory, and occasional programs by 
other community cultural organiztions. 


The center is an intimate, acoustically 
designed concert hall equipped with practice 
rooms, a library. area, and a juice bar (no 
alcohol). The society intends to provide an 
environment for the development, growth and 
presentation of our often neglected, indi- 
genous art form, jazz. 


The grand opening begins on Friday 
night,May 27, with performances popular 
band, The Hytones; the Santa Cruz Natural 
Music Band, led by pianist Wayne Horvitz; 
the ESP Ensemble with multi-reedist Peter 
Kuhn, and as a special treat, pianist Martha 
Yong, who has repeatedly delighted Bay 
Area and Kuumbwa audiences with her 
magical brand of Basie styled blues. There 
will be more live jazz Saturday and Sunday 
nights, along with other activities during the 
wee. Call 427-2227 for more details. 


The center is located at 320-2 Center St. 
(corner center and Maple in the old Parisian 
Bakery bulding). The weekend shows will be 
$2.50 each, or $6.00 for all three. The 
Kuumbwa Jazz Society has put in a lot of 
time creating this unique situation in Santa 
Cruz; this weekend is the opportunity for 
those intersted in jazz, or those who would 


_ like to discover it, to support this special art 


form. 
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continued from 3 - , 
not her disagreements with Zionist \imper- 
ialism. \ 

She also states that she thinks that “the 
Holocaust, and a people roaming the, four 
corners of the earth without a homeland for 
two thousand years is fucked.” This attitude 
is the very reason why ‘Jews in leftist 
groups” tell her that Zionism is racism. Why 
does a “homeland” for Jews necessarily 
mean an Israeli state of any kind (socialist, as 
Ms. Bolotin would have it, or not)? It does 
not. Why did the rights of the Palestinian 
people, whose claim to antiquity is as valid as 
the Jewish one, have to be ignored and then 
brutally suppressed during the formation of 
the modern state of Israel? They did not have 
to be ignored, and for that reason the idea of 
Zionism itself, irrespective of the holder. of 
that belief being gentile of Jew, is racist, for it 
denies the rights of the Palestinian people to 
their land. Was Palestine, at the time of the 
League of Nations Mandate which began the 
organization of modern Israel, inhabited by a 
Jewish majority which could legitimately 
assert its wishes for statehood over a 
Palestinian minority? No, The Zionist 
colonies numbered only ten percent of the 
population. 

Furthermore, if people roam “the four 
comers of the earth” for two thousand years, 
they must certainly acquire cultural char- 
acteristics unique to the various areas in 
which they find refuge; deprived of acommon 
homeland in Palestine the Jewish people 
found many diverse homes in all the “four 


comers of the earth.” After two thousand © 


years of living apart, how can one section of 

the Jewish population declare that a common 
racial and_ religious heritage makes the re- 
establishment of the original community in its 
original location necessary or even desirable? 
Indeed, one of the problems facing the 
modern Israeli state is the assimilation of 
groups which are glaringly different in 
culture. The opponents of Zionism do not 
oppose it because they are anti-Semitic, but 
because Zionism is a racist idea and a 
nonsensical idea. Therefore it is an act of 
misplaced, if understandable, paranoia to 
invoke the Holocaust at every mention of 
opposition to Zionism. 


Arthur Liu 


An Angry People 


Dear Editor, 

Friday 13th—Your first impulse when 
waking on this horrid day is to pull the covers 
over your head, hiding from reality much like 
most UCSC students of the past few years. 
but this morning is difficult as you rub your 
sleep-filled eyes and kick apathy out of bed. 

“SA-USA!...Out Now! Out Now!... B-A- 
K-K-E, end racism at UC!”’ We’re 400-500 
angry people who know the difference 
between right and wrong. For several days 
the signs had been up, “Demonstrate! 
Support Stanford! Protests UC investments 
in S. Africa!” Regents treasurer Hammond 
says, “Socially responsible voting is too 
vague to be useful.” We answer, “Bullshit!” 

We’re an angry people, but our spirits are 
high. We have a common enemy, institu- 
tionalized racism. We are against the Bakke 
decision of the California Supreme Court, 
which threatens to abolish affirmative action. 
Ordinary admissions criteria discriminate 


against minorities because they do not take 
into account diverse cultural and educational 
background. 

We're an angry people. We are against 
raising UC admission standards by selecting 
students on the basis of SAT and high school 
GPA’s. These elitest tests fail to regard 
people from different educational and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

We’re an angry prople and we applaud 
our brothers and sisters at Stanford, 270 of 
whom were arrested last week for protesting 
against Stanford 
against Stanford’s lack of social responsi- 
bility in investing. “‘There’s no freedom in the 
middle of the road.” Stanford may be in 
the middle of the road, but UC is on the wrong 
side! 

The media is watching us. They are so 
obvious as they stand behind their cameras in 
brown tweed suits and ties. Halfway through 
they leave us. There is little coverage for 
peaceful protest, and we are committed to 
nonviolence. We are from diverse groups, but 
we are united in our cause. We are not as 
courteous to some as we should be, we are not 
perfect. 

Sunday 15th—“‘There is no open house 
in S. Africa.” We’re an angry people; you, 
parents, prospective students, alumni, and 
townspeople who come to see what UCSC is 
like. You should know UC is involved in 
institutionalized racism. We are trying to 
educate and show you our revulsion of 
discrimination and repression. You, trying to 
drive by as fast as possible, see us protesting 
and fear us. Why don’t you try to understand? 
After to hours at the entrance to campus we 
march up to College V to see Chancellor 
Taylor and Chancellor select Sinsheimer. 
We present our rage and indignation. the 
chancellors attempt to respond. taylor,” 
“Uhhh...’, Sinsheimer, ‘‘Welll...” It’s 
amusing how long some people can talk 
without saying a thing. 

Monday 16th—We’re an angry people, 
but where do we go from here. Today we are 
holding a teach-in to clarify the issues. We 
learn the essential facts about S. Africa, 
apartheid, Bakke, and admission standards. 
What about the future? Friday we will meet at 
the Regents meeting in San Francisco to 
protest UC racism. On Thursday the 26th we 
will join our sisters and brothers of the entire 
UC system in a show of strength to present to 
the Regents our collective spirit. — 

“We shall go on to the end... We shall fight 
with growing confidence and growing 
strength...We shall never surrender...” 


Steve Wallace 
Steve Anderson 


> ‘ 


Re: Cosimo Corsano 


(ieee eee Sree ei ee ee | 
Dear Editor, 

As the present Chairman of the Language 
Personnel Committee, I would like to comment 
on some of the errors contained in the recent 
presentation by Ms. Simone and Mr. Colbum in 
the May Sth forum. I do not question the sincerity 
nor te deep concem and I share some of their 
misgivings about the status of those individuals 
on this campus who devote themselves almost 
exclusively to the teaching of foreign languages at 
UCSC. Many of us engaged primarily in the 
teaching of foreign literatures, have been trying 
for almost twelve years to impress upon the 
administration that our language program at 


UCSC has achieved its high level of excellence 
due in large measure to the dedication and talents 
of our language associates and lecturers whose 
experience in the areas of language teaching is 
generally far superior to that of graduate teaching 
assistants who teach the bulk of foreign language 
courses at other campuses of the University of 
California. As a matter of fact, UCSC is fairly 
unique in the entire nation in the way in which its 
language courses are staffed, and I personally 
believe the excellent results obtained over the 
years justify the continuance of our particular 
staffing system in this area of instruction. 

The Academic Personnel Manual is a 
document which governs all campuses of the 
University of California, however, it is 
extremely difficult for one campus to obtain 
variances on the regulations contained therein. 
Many letters have been written by the Language 
Personnel Committee this year requesting such 
variances in regard to the total length of service 
for language associates on this campus. As a 
result of our efforts, and the efforts of the UCSC 
administration, President Saxon has recently 
requested that the Academic Senate form a 
committee to investigate this situation on all UC 
campuses and we are awaiting the outcome of 
this committe’s deliberations. In the interim, 
however, variances will not be given and this, 
unfortunately, may create additional hardships 
for the language program at UCSC. 

I would like to inform your readers that 
personnel decisions made by the Language 
Personnel Committee are not, as claimed by 
Marta Simone and Forrest Colburn, “‘left to the 
whims” of reviewers “dominated by the Liter- 
ature Board.” At the present time, this committee 
is comprised of three professors from the 
Literature Board and the three language lecturers 
with security of employment. All decisions are 
arrived at after careful consideration of the 
available evidence of a candidate’s teaching and 
contributions to the language program by all six 
members of this group, all of whom have an equal 
say and an equal vote in the committee’s final 
recommendation. As with any faculty group 
involved in personnel matters, we are only an 
advisory body and form part of a complicated 
process which ends only when all participating 
groups have made their recommendations known 
to the Chancellor. The ultimate decision is his, 
but he is the only one who finally has all the 
information gathered by the various agencies 
involved in personnel decisions. Within the limits 
of the regulations set forth in the UC Academic 
Manual, such a complex procedure makes every 


attempt to arrive at an equitable decision in the: 


case of appointments, promotions, the granting of 
tenure and dismissal of faculty. 


Without minimizing the importance of some 
of the questions raised by the Forum article on 
Cosimo Corsano, I do not believe that misin- 
formation nor false accusations directed at the 
Language Personnel Committee in particular and 
members of the Literature Board in particular will 
help the UCSC community at large to maintain 
the excellence of its language program while at 
the same time guaranteeing a fair review and 
equitable treatment of all faculty members on this 
campus. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gabriel Berns 


ee 
Goodbye UCSC 


Dear Folks, 

Thank you Marta and Forrest for your 
very eloquent article on Cosimo Corsano and 
the entire language situation here at UCSC. I 
learned a lot and was generally appalled. Asa 
language major and a pessimist (regarding the 
sincerity of the University’s dedication to 
students) I will be transfering to another 
university. I cannot return here next year on 
the off chance that my field might be 
recognized as legitimate by the University. 
Such a narrow aproach to language study 
only perpetuates the feeling that the only 
cultural advantage to California is being able 
to turn right at a red light. By subordinating 
languages to literature, the university is 
denying the importance of “learning languages 


_ (i.e. getting to know other cultures) and thereby 


denying the value of other cultures. The standard 
method of teaching a language ignores the 
culture/context from which the language comes. 
The students can learn the mechanics of a 
language but miss the essence. 

My classes with Cosimo Corsano are the one 
area in which I have found that the various ~ 
elements necessary to thorough language study 
are successfully integrated. Hence, I was very 
upset and discouraged to learn that Cosimo, after 
teaching here 8 years, had not been granted 
security of employment and was consequently 
asked to leave UCSC. The policy is obviously 
screened and is screwing me and a lot of other 
people over. Thank you UCSC. Please try 
harder. 


Bye, 
Ellen Schomer 


I MEAN, THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE IS SO 
EXPRESSIVE, YOU KNOW? 
SO, I MEAN, W7AL, YOU 
KNOW WHAT I MEAN? 


Stein CPS 
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A Day In Trickle-Down Economics 


by Anne Carr and Dave Joki 
On Thursday May 12, approximately 
125-150 people from the Santa Cruz com- 
munity attended the first annual Santa Cruz 
Conference on “The State of the Economy” 
at the Holiday Inn. The Division of Social 


Sciences at UCSC and the Santa Cruz Area | 


Chamber of Commerce co-sponsored the 
day-long event, ostensibly in the spirit of 
uniting ‘‘town and gown.” 

The conference focused, as suggested by 
the title, on the future of the national, state, 
and local economies. Eminent economists, 
including Daniel Suits of the University of 
Michigan, Marina Whitman of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and John Oliver Wilson of 
the Bank of America forecasted the bitter and 
the sweet of the economic future. 

The morning speakers dealt with broad, 
national issues. True to Dan Suit’s comment 
that ‘“‘among the experts there is little 
disagreement,” the several prognoses offered 
by the speakers differed not so much in 
substantive content as in scope. 

Professor Suit began with a 45 minute 
presentation filled with scientific, numerical 
predictions, replete with economic forecast 
models. His conclusion was a diagrammed 
prediction that the economy would jerk up, 
peak and then level off by 1978, provided that 
the energy situation did not change signi- 
ficantly. “It is clear that in the long run, 
growth as we have known it, has to be 
modified,’’ he told the audience. 

Professor Whitman, who is also a director 
of several corporations and a member of the 
' Trilateral commission, stated that the US will 
have to be more dependent upon other 
countries in the future, and will therefore have 
to lead by persuasion and compromise rather 
than by coercion. She warned that scarcity is 
a reality, and pointed out the increasing 
importance of this in light of the shifting world 
balances of power. 

The issues discussed were familiar to 
most of the audience, and certainly repre- 
sented nothing new to many of the 40 from the 
University who were in attendance. The 
presentations were far more revealing in 
orientation than in terms of content: Dan 
Suit’s discussion of the instability of the 
present economic system, and the limits to 
growth came as no surprise. But the reduction 
of these issues to mere abstractions, in the 
form of slick schematic charts was unsettling 
to many,as was his suggestion that the 
audience, not ‘‘get trapped into the political 
aspects of this.” 

Likewise, while Ms. Whitman’s presen- 
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tation was substamtially familiar, it was 
difficult to accept her strategies for what she 
referred to as a ‘“‘liberal economic system 
which is neutral in intent.” 

As the conference wore on into the 
afternoon, the focus shifted from national to 
state and local concerns. The central issues 
were low-income housing and its interrela- 
tionship with city planning, growth, and 


research firm. Gruen felt that moderate 
growth was a positive thing and said that a 
North Pacific ghopping center, ““Would not 
be a catastrophe.” According to Gruen, Santa 
Cruz’s housing problem is directly a result of 
the choice people have made to limit growth 
and maintain the high quality of living and 
environmental standards. Gruen said growth 
in housing production in Santa Cruz could be 


“But the reduction of these issues to mere 
abstractions, in the form of slick schematic 
charts, was unsettling to many, as was the 
suggestion that the audience, not “get trapped 
into the political aspects of this.” 


environmental quality. The problem was 
clearly illuminated as one of demand 
outstripping supply, with the future housing 
supply restrained by planning restrictions 
instituted to protect environmental quality. 
this is believed to have led to a speculator’s 
market in housing and priced many pro- 
spective home buyers out of the market, while 
it has forced low-income homeowners to sell 
their houses because of increasing property 
tax burdens. 

Dr. John O. Wilson, Vice President in 
charge of Economic and Policy Research for 
Bank of America, talked of the state-wide 
housing crises. Wilson sees housing prices 
continuing to increase and predicts a leveling 
off in prices in about a year and a half. “80% 
of all prospective home buyers are priced out 
of the market,” Wilson stated. 

In the question and answer period fol- 
lowing his talk Wilson was asked what he 
considered to be possible solutions to the 
housing problem. In reply he first said that 
people have adjusted by buying less expen- 
sive substitutes such as mobile homes and 
condominiums. 
condominiums. He added that increased 
government subsidies would help, and also 
proposed fixing an upper limit on the rate of 
return from the sale of a house and protecting 
this return from inflation. According to 
Wilson, this would guarantee a reasonable 
rate of return on housing investments along 
with keeping the speculator out of the housing 
market. 

Following Wilson was Dr. Claude 
Gruen, Principal Economist of Gruen, 


Gruen and Associates, an urban planning | 


spurred by filing only one comprehensive 
Environmental Impact Report instead of 
requiring each new proposed housing unit to 
file, and by increasing production to satisfy 
the demand of those who can afford it. 

Following Dr. Gruen were short 
addresses by Mr. Gordon Sinclair, Editor of 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel, Dr. Patrick H. 
Sullivan, Assistant Chancellor, Planning and 
Analysis, UCSC, and Economics Professor 
John Isbister, UCSC. Sinclair paid token 
tribute to the housing problem by stating that, 
“It appears that low-income people will be 
driven out of the area.” Sullivan astutely 
predicted that the price of housing will 
increase until people finally decide that they 
are devoting too much of their incomes to 
housing. According to Sullivan, the scarcity 
of low-cost land and the costs entailed in 
mainatining high environmental standards 
have combined to make Santa Cruz a haven 
for the affluent. Isbister, in his short address, 
called the price increases in the Santa Cruz 
housing market ‘“‘remarkable.”’ 

If market forces run unimpeded in Santa. 
Cruz and growth plans are left unchanged, it 
is safe to conclude that people with low 
and/or fixed incomes will be forced out of 
Santa Cruz. The consequences of this will be 
a community in which different social and 
economic groups are systematically isolated 
from one another. 

The great costs this would inflict upon 
low-income people were not dealt with in any 
way at this conference. The only program 
with any positive implications for lower 
income people was Dr. Wilson’s description 
of the fixed rate of return on housing 


investments plan. This type of program could 
bring an end to housing price escalations, but 
it does not increase the availability of housing 
for low-income people. 

Most solutions offered at the conference 
indicated an unwillingness to disrupt market 
forces to help low income people obtain and 
maintain adequate housing. 

The maintenance of environmental 
quality entails certain costs: chief among 
these is a constricted housing supply. Why 
should low-income people alone be forced to 
sustain the full impact of these costs which 
subsequently force them out of the area: If 
environmental quality is- determined to be 
socially desirable in Santa Cruz, the costs of 
obtaining it should be equally distributed. 
This means that action should be taken 
outside of the market to protect low income 
people from the precarious housing situation 
that presently exists in Santa Cruz. 

When citizens of a community are threat- 
ened by the consequences of a socially desir- 
able act, we should reach out to help them 
instead of watching while market forces crush 
their way of life. The market is not gospel. 

Yet at this conference, the market was 
gospel; it provided the unquestioned foun- 
dation upon which the elaborate conjectures 
were made. It was disconcerting to listen to 
Dan Suits and Marina Whitman read econ- 
omic forecasts as though they were reporting 
the weather, or chatting about natural pheno- 
mena beyond their control. It was discon- 
certing to hear economists. such as Wilson, 
Gruen and the panelists discuss critical 
housing problems in parlor-polite tones. And 
it was disconcerting to watch the audience, 
primarily composed of local bankers, stock- 
brokers and real estate agents, nod and cluck 
their tongues in response. 

For the majority of people, the impact of 
these issues is a good deal more serious. 
When the economy jerks up and down on 
Suit’s chart, people lose their jobs. When 
Whitman speaks of an economic system that 
is ‘‘neutral in intent” is she disallowing the 
devastating consequences of US economic 
policy at home and abroad? Or was she really 
saying that money is non-partisan—that it 
will exploit anywhere? 

For the vast majority who suffer as a 
result of the glib policies of such economists, 
a more innovative approach to the problems 
is required; an approach in which, for exam- 
ple, community representation is an integral 
feature. Too many voices are not heard at an 
economic conference which charges $15.00 
per person as the price of admission. 


Dinner at the Dinette; Szechwan Food Reborn 


by Tema Aguado 


Greasy spoon by day, gourmet Szechwan food by night. 
A very unlikely place for the ex-manager of the New 
Riverside to begin cooking what is probably the best 
Chinese food in town. We were greeted at the door by two 
friendly waitresses (who look about as Chinese as I do), and 
were immediately served tea in mugs while we scanned the 
large menu. Entrees are listed under subheadings of beef, 
vegetable, fish, and pork dishes. 


The Dinette is a one room restaurant in front of the Santa 
Cruz bus depot, across the street from the Bank of America, 
next door to the Del Mar Bar. On a hot afternoon, a small fan 
placed on top of ten cases of Coke provides the only 
circulation. A glance around the room gives one a sense ofa 
middle American coffee shop serving good wholesome food. 
Rice Krispees and Raisin Bran on display, along with a 
breakfast special sign advertising a fried egg breakfast for 
only $1. The paneled walls reveal the moral bulwark of 
American society: “The family that prays together, stays 


together.” There was no soy sauce on the table. Unpreten- 


tious? Some ain = om —_e : 
eS 
“A very unlikely place for the ex- 


manager of the New Riverside to 
begin cooking the best Chinese 
food in town.” 


Entrees range from $2.50 to $3.75 and the portions were 
more than adequate. We ordered Kung Pao Shrimp which 
was a tasty mix of fresh vegetables, shrimp and peanuts. 
Next we ordered Egg fu yung with crab meat which was a bit 
too greasy. Beef with oyster sauce and chicken with cashews 
were delicious. Sweet and Sour Pork was quite good, not too 
sugary. The broccoli with bamboo shoots and mushrooms 
was by far the best dish we ordered. 


We were not warned that Szechwan food is much spicier 


than Cantonese food, so we were not prepared for the hot 
spices in the eggplant with garlic sauce. Strong Szechwan 
food elicits sweat along the brow, fortunately, the tea and ice 
water are plentiful. One is well advised to eat slowly and be 
forwarned about the hot items on the menu. 

The food was quite good, and seemed to keep coming; 
once we were finished with one plate another was served. 
The juxtaposition between the gourmet food and the plain 
atmosphere is a parody to be reckoned with. For dessert my 
friends got birthday greetings from the cook by way of a 
candle stuck into a Hostess cupcake—the rest of us were 
served fortune cookies. The fortunes were run of the mill: 
your love life will improve; attend to career decisions, and 
you will always be successful in financial matters. 

I doubt whether there are any whole grains to be found in 
the Dinette, although it is worth noting that they do not use 
MSG. The atmosphere is something less than romantic, the 
food is comparable to the New Riverside. The Dinette is a 
good place to go for a meal with friends. Szechwan dinners 
are served every night, except Tuesday, from 5 to 10 pm. 
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Resource Center 

CAIR defines Third World Education as 
the study of interrelationships between 
domestic racial minorities & the struggles of 
oppressed peoples of the world. According to 
CAIR: ‘Ethnic Studies” since its inception in 
the late 1960’s has never received academic 
recognition and funding as a viable academic 
program on the UCSC campus. It has no 
permanent faculty, no chherently developed 
disciplinary philosophy, and no on-going 
permanently offered course curriculum. With 
only a meager budget of $26,000 indiscrim- 
inately administered between temporary 
course offerings, student reseach projects, 
and social and cultural events, “Ethnic 
Studies” maintained at such a ludicrously 
underdeveloped level, is hardly an “Ethnic 
Studies” at all. 

CAIR furthermore contends that: ‘At best 
‘Ethnic Studies’ represents only a token 
acknowledgment on the part of the University 
that its elitest and culturally chauvinistic 
standards for ‘Universal Knowledge’ remain 
totally inadequate. While ‘Ethnic Studies’ 
itself remains condemned to exile as an exotic , 
relic o 1960’s Ethnic Awareness Move- 
ments, the academic significance of more 
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liberated world knowledge in general.” 
Subject to final revision, CAIR is de- 
manding that: 1. Monies formerly allocated 


under “Ethnic Studies’ to the sum of 
$26,000 be retained on a permanent basis to 
support: (a) Third World Student REsearch 


Projects. (b) Third World Social & Cultural 
Events. 2. A sum of not less than $300,000 be 


formally allocated to establish a Third 


World Studies Developmental Fund dur- 
ing the year 77-78 for the expressed purpose 


of: (a) offering an experimental curriculum of 


Third World Studies courses initiated by 
Third World students in 77-78. (b) devel- 
oping Third World Studies as an indepen- 
dent interdisciplinary Board of Studies with 
full academic membership in the Academic 
Senate, and a full curriculum of course 
offerings. 3. At least 5 permanent Fulltime 
Equivalent Positions be immediately created 
for notential faculty on the Third World 


Third World Studies 


current struggles of domestic racial minorities 
in the U.S. within a changing world context of 
political, social, and intellectual liberation 
remains unaddressed. As a result, ‘Ethnic 
Studies’ at UCSC inadeuately- serves third 
world students and the campus population-at- 
large, and makes a mockery of the pursuit of a 


Studies Board. Such faculty to be recruited 
in a nation-wide search .and hired upon 
recommendation of a student/faculty search 
committee. 4. A committee of thirty Third 


World students (people of color) be imme-- 


diately established to determine the quality of 
Third World educational content in existent 
fields of study. Students serving on the 
committee shall be paid through the academic 
year of 77-78 to perform the following 
functions: (a)appraise the way in which the 
individual Boards of Studies and Colleges 
have or have not addressed the special 
contributions and ovrall impact the exper- 
ience of peoples of color some of the ways 
various fields of academic study have 
perpetuated the manipulation and subjega- 
tion of racial minority people in the United 
States. (b)This committee must be delegated 
the power to recommend organizational 
changes policy, curriculum, and other de- 
cisions ‘traditionally’ reserved by the Boards 
and Colleges (e.g. faculty hiring.) (c)pursuant 
to this philosophy, the above mentioned 
committee must have voting rights on each of 
the Boards and colleges. (d)Committee 
members will be nominated and elected by 
and from among the Third World student 


UC and the Bakke Decision 


continued from 5 

because admission standards were geared to 
the white middle class. Such admission 
policies did not provide for the educational 
policies did not take into account that most 
minority students receive an education in- 
ferior to their white counterparts and most 
often don’t have the financial resources to 
attend college or professional school. The 
stuggles of the 1960s rejected the assumption 
that grades and admissions tests (such as 
SAT, MCAT and LSAT) could accurately 
predict the performance of future college and 
professional school students when these 
standards for evaluation were biased racially, 
culturally and on the basis of income. 

Forced to meet the demands of the 1960s 
special admissions programs were developed. 
At Davis 16 slots out of 100 are now reserved 
for special admission students. Across the 
nation special admissions has meant financial 
aid, tutoring and counseling, and has also 
reached into high schools where many 
minority students are routed into vocational 
majors rather than college preparatory 
classes. 

Controversy has arisen over the defense 
which the University raised against the Bakke 
suit. Lawyers for the University presented 
only one affadavit and one deposition when 
the state Supreme Court heard the case. The 
lawyers, all of whom were white did not 
consult with minority lawyers versed in such 
law nor did they call witnesses. The lawyers 
have been accused of presenting a weak case 
and the University’s commitment to minority 
programs has consequently been called into 
question. 

Among the criteria that figured in the 
California Court decision was the following: 
The court stated that UC lawyers could not 
demonstrate past instances of discrimination 
against minority applicants. Those critical of 
the university’s handling of the case point out 
there is no lack of statistical information to 
substantiate charges of discrimination. 
Admission records show that in Davis’s first 
year there were no Black or Chicano students 
and in 1969, 3 out of 50 students were 
minorities. Blacks and Chicanos make up 
25% of California’s population yet are 

on 


underrepresented on campuses. 
* Since the case to come before the high court is 


an appeal no new evidence can be submitted. 

Also suspect is the fact that a UC Davis 
employee, Assistant Dean Peter Storandt, 
was the person who first suggested and 
encouraged Bakke in bringing a lawsuit. That, 
along with the fact that the various schools in 
the UC system only adopted special ad- 
missions reluctantly after the campus tur- 
bulance of the sixties reinforces the belief that 
the schools really aren’t interested in pre- 
serving their minority admissions programs. 
Said one Black lawyer ‘All the University 
had to lose was a program they never 
wanted.” 

The effects of the Bakke decision are 
already being felt even before the Supreme 
Court’s ultimate decision, according to a 
Berkeley Barb article printed May 13-19. 
The Barb quoted UC Regents attorney 
Michael Smith, “Minority applications have 
gone down since the Bakke ruling in the 
California Supreme Court even though our 
policies are still the same. also, people are 
meeting to continue some sort of aid within 
the guidelines of the Bakke decision.” This 
would most likely be accomplished through a 
special admissions program based on 
“economic, sociological or educational 
disadvantage,” Smith said, without speci- 
fically including race. 

Under such a program the slots reserved 
for minorities could be given to poor white 
students. Underprivileged students of different 
races will be put in the position of fighting 
each other for the same small slice of the pie. 

A nationwide coalition has formed to 
educate the public about the issues surrounding 
the Bakke decision and apply pressure on the 
high court. Locally Santa Cruz People 
Against the Bakke Decision has formed to 
coordinate efforts locally with the National 
Committee to Overturn the Bakke Decision. 
The Santa Cruz committee, a member of the 
Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism, 
(CAIR) is preparing for a long stuggle into the 
summer and fall. Currently they are parti- 
cipating in the educational campaign on 
campus and in the larger Santa Cruz 
community. 


In conjunction with the United Students 
Against Bakke, and the Santa Cruz People 
Against The Bakke Decision, CAIR is 
demanding that the UCSC Administration 


support their demands and communicate 
their support to the UC Regents. These 
demands as they stand at the time of publi- 
cation are as follows: 1. Maintain and expand 
Special Admissions, and increase enrollment 
of Third World Students. 2. Stop all attacks 


on Ethnic Studies—take immediate steps to 
meet student demands for autonomous Third 
World Programs. 3. We demand that a 
student led committee be formed to review 


the criteria by which Third World faculty, 


such as George Kagiwada (Davis) and Harry 
Edwards (Berkeley), are granted tenure. 4. 
Expand special services (Educational Op- 


continued from 5 

However, because of pressure from both 
UCSC and UCSB representatives to the 
BOARS committee, as well as from the 
smaller schools in the system, these changes 
may not come about. BOARS representatvie, 
UCSC Politics professor Peter Euben an- 
nounced Wednesday that: (1) should the 
SAT prove to discriminate against minority 
students, as determined by a yearly study, the 
High School GPA will be used to determine 
admissions. Probably, the GPA required 
would have risen to 3.3 instead of its current 
requirement of 3.0. (2) However, because the 
smaller schools in the system objected to the 
potential decline in overall admissions, 
BOARS has revised its criteria to lower the 
GPA limit to 3.0 to 3.1 (with SATs used to 
determine the fate of the group between these 
two GPAs). The 3.3 requirement would be 
dropped. 


As it now stands, Professor Euben calls 
the present BOARS proposal,“‘innocuous”’. 
Moreover, Euben stresses that UC President 
David Saxon recommends reaching out to the 
high schools with high minority enrollments 
to increase the number of minority students in 
the University (via special support programs 
to encourage minorites to consider the 
University). 


On this campus, CAIR has drafted these 


population here at UCSC. 


On the issue of a Third World Teaching 
Resource Center CAIR states the following: 
“Since its creation by students in 1970, the 
Third World Teaching REsource Center has 
painstakingly collected, catalogued, and 
made available to Colleges and the campus 
population-at-large uniquely important and 
invaluable educational materials on both the 
U.S. domestic and the international Third 
World. The center has not received any funds 
for the academic year of 77-78 despite its 
priceless contributions to raising the quality 
of education on the UCSC campus and 
audio/visually informing its population of the 
struggles and aspirations of oppressed do- 
mestic and international Third World com- 
munities and nations. Again subject to final 
revision the demands on this issue are: (a)the 
Third World Teaching Resource Center be 
funded on a permanent basis with a budget of 
at least $20,000 per academic year. At least 
50% of this committment must be shared and 
matched by the budgets of the eight existing 
colleges. (b)the Center must be managed by a 
full-time director appointed by Third World 
students and faculty. 


portunity Program, Affirmative Action), and 
recognize student control of these services. 5. 
Increase hiring of Third World staff and 
implement Affirmativer Action programs. 6. 
Support and articulate to the UC Regents the 
active participation of Third World Legal 
Groups, (Maldef, NAACP, etc.), in UC’s 
case against Bakke. 7. That the Third World 
students at UC BE RECOGNIZED AS 
CO-CLIENTS, since the outcome of Bakke 
directly affects our interest and status as 
students. Therefore we demand the defense 
be accountable to us as Third World students, 
rather than exclusively to the Regents. 


Admissions 


preliminary demands: (1) 1 hat UCSC makes 
a committment against the proposed admis- 
sions revisions and that specifically Sig 
Puknat and Dennis McElrath, as UCSC 
representatives, vote “‘no” on the proposed 
admissions revisions. (2) Because there has 
been a drastic decline in the number of Third 
World Students admitted at UCSC, CAIR 
demands that the special admissions program 
presently admitting 4% to be expanded to 8% 
of entering students. 

We realize that the so-called innovative 
proposals recommended byu the Board of 
Admissions and Relations to Schools 
(BOARS) just shift the emphasis to either the 
standardized SAT test, or a standardized 
process for certification, both of which have 
proven to be culturally ciased and racist as 
well as an inadequate indicator of individual 
academic potential. This will serve only 
further to systematically exclude working 
class and Third World people. THERE- 
FORE WE DEMAND THAT....1. That 
UCSC makes a commitment against the 
proposed admissions revisions and _ that 
specifically Sig Puknat and Dennis McEI- 
rath, AS UCSC representatives, vote no on 
the proposed admissions revisions. 2. Be- 
cause there has been a drastic decline in the 
number of Third World Students admitted at 
UCSC. We demand that the special ad- 
missions program, presently admitting to be 
expanded to admit 8% of entering students. 


by Tina Courtright 


At 8:30 on Friday morning, May 20, 300 
people demonstrated at an open Regents 
meeting at the UC Extension in San 
Francisco. The rally, organized by the United 
Students Against the Bakke Decision, was for 
the purpose of demanding the rights of Third 
World students in all aspects of University 
affairs, and to expose the Regents’ handling of 
the recent Bakke case. Present were demon- 
strators from numerous nerthern Califonria 
campuses, including at least 25 from UCSC, 
and an impressive array of burly University 
police. 

The most salient feature of the event was 
the superior organization by the USABD: a 
dozen or so monitors with green armbands 
passed out posters and informational leaflets 
which included a list of slogans to be chanted, 
coordinated the continuously moving picket 
lines, communicated with walkie-talkies, and 
maintained orderin a non-repressive fashion. 
At around 9:30, the demonstrators gathered 
to hear speakers on the history of Third 
World Studies and on East Coast organi- 
zational efforts. 

The USABD is less than optimistic about 
the chances that the Regents will attempt to 
present a better defense in the Bakke case 
when it is decided by the Supreme Court next 
January. Mass public sentiment, contends 
the USABD, would be the most important 
influence on the court. The immediate impact 
of the Bakke case, if it is upheld, will be an 
undermining of all existing Third World and 
Affirmative Action programs thoughout the 
nation. The five demands of the rally were: 1. 
Maintain and expand special admissions, and 
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proxies (ballot cards) are voted by the 
Treasurer to agree with management recom- 
mendations.”” Management, of course, 
opposes resolutions that seek to introduce 
“inefficient” policies of social responsibility 
to corporate operations. Investment in South | 
Africa is particularly desirable as “efficient” 
apartheid policy permits a profit rate some- 
times double the world average, while one in 
two African children is dead of malnutrition 
by age five. 

The policy of automatically siding with 
management on stockholder resolutions has 
come under increasing public criticism. 
Organizations as diverse as the statewide 
academic senate, student body presidents 
council, the California State Legislature, 
CCR, the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Emplpoyees Local 
1728 (AFSCME) and UCSC’s People for a 
Free South Africa, have approached the 
regents with petitions and resolutions seeking 
UC disengagement from South Africa, and/or 
the creation of a committee on social respon- 
sibility to review all UC stock holdings, and 
and review stockholder resolutions. 

These actions have all been refused or 
ignored. 

In rejecting a resolution from the 
Academic Senate that the regents vote its 
stock “‘in socially constructive ways,” the 
regents argued that the University, composed 
of students, faculty, staff, alumni, and in some 
sense the people of California was too diverse 
to participate in proxy voting policy, leading 
to ‘divisiveness.’ 

“Individual regents,” the Treasurer con- 
cludes, ‘‘are well equipped to decide what 
represents the best overall interests of the 
University.” Regent Morris opposed the res- 
olution, saying, ““we would be defeating the 
very concept of academic freedom.” The job 
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increase enrollment of Third World students; 
2. Stop all attacks on Ethnic studies—take 
immediate steps to meet student demand for 
autonomous Third World Programs; 3. 
Grant tenure to progressive Third World 
faculty; 4. Expand special services (EOP, 
Affirmative Action), and recognize student 
control of these services; 5. Increase hiring of 
Third World staff and implement Affirma- 
tive Action programs. 

The rally broke into chants of ‘“Smash the 
Bakke decision!’’, and the demonstrators 
crowded into the hallway, assaulted by the 
blinding lights of TV cameras as they raised 
fists and continued to shout slogans. 

Approximately half the students were 
admitted into the chambers, while the other 
half pressed outside. The monitors quickly 
marshalled them into tight rows as they sat 
awaiting the opening of the session. Regent 
Coblentz called the meeting to order, but 
before he had an opportunity to present the 
agenda, John Young, from USABD, bor- 
rowed a microphone and began demanding to 
be heard, much to the consternation of quite a 
few who felt the meeting might be proceeding 
a little more quickly. After attempting to 
relegate the interruption to the end of the 
agenda, the disgusted but smug Regents filed 
out. Gregory Bateson, erstwhile UCSC 
faculty member, pondered the situation a 
little longer, but was also eventually con- 


vinced to retire to Execu ‘ve Session out of 


earshot of the visitors. 

The floor now firmly secured, Young 
delivered an articulate extemporaneous 
speech: “We have a long history of fighting 
against UC...Our demands for special 


admissions and Ethnic Studies have never 
been in the Regent’s interests...We are here to 


UC Investments in South Africa 


of regents, he said, is to put students and 
professors together, “‘and protect them form 
professors together, “‘and protect them from 
the pressues of the outside world.” 

The regents agree that for the UC to vote 


on proxy issues is to “‘politicize’”’ the Univer- 
sity and jeopardize academic freedom. They 
ignore the obvious fact that to automatically 
vote with management is equally political, 
and dangerously irresponsible. The state- 
ment of regent Morris speaks for itself. 

On March 17, 1977, PFSA went to the 
regents meeting to again petition the regents 
to end UC investments in South Africa, and 
establish a committee to review all invest- 
ments. The regents rejected the committee for 
reasons mentioned above. In response to the 
demand of immediate divestment, the regents 
presented two arguments. Several regents 
spoke of obligations to UC employees, whose 
pension fund forms the single largest source 
of investment capital. This obligation was 
advanced to justify profit as the sole concern 
of UC investment policy. 

The second argument (and the argument 
of Chancellor Taylor) was that US corpor- 
ations play a positive role in promoting social 
change in South Africa. The reasoning is that 
withdrawal of corporations from South 
Africa would harm the non-white employees 
of these corporations. 

No one disputes the obligation of the 
regents to their employees. However, the 
regents do a great disservice to the University 
community by equating its workers 
community by equating its workers’ financial 
security to continued exploitation of the 
South African people. Moreover, any secur- 
ity based on the maintenance of apartheid is 
no security at all. Recent events throughout 
southern Africa indicate that the days of 
minority rule are numbered. 


tell the UC Regents that we will not allow any 
attacks on the Third World programs. The 
five demands are non-negotiable.” Next, 
various students took turns elaborating on the 
five demands, as the press scribbled on, 
officials shuffled nervously, and demonstra- 
tors chanted, “UC REGENTS YOU 
CAN’T HIDE, WE KNOW YOU’RE ON 
BAKKE’S SIDE!” 

Meanwhile, the outside contingent had 
forced its way through the doors, while the 
first group began filing up to the front to place 
the list of demands on the Regents’ tables. 
Despite the peaceful nature of the rally, one 
or two policemen became overzealous in their 
duties and caused a few minor scuffles to 
‘break out. Once again, however, the monitors 
quickly restored order and all the demon- 
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Bakke Rally At Friday Regents Meeting 


strators reunited in the parking lot to evaluate 
the rally and hear the final speakers. A 
Chinese MUNI driver gave a solidarity 
speech analyzing the position of workers in 
relation to the Bakke issue: “Where there is 
oppression there is resistence...the ruling 
class turns it around and labels it reverse 
discrimination.” : 

After representatives from the various 
campuses gave brief statements of support, 
including our own Roberto Vargas, the rally 
ended on an extremely positive note. 

The solidarity and organization shown at . 
Friday’s rally was not only hopeful in terms of 
our ongoing and future struggles, but it also 
achieved’ publicity for the Third World/ 
progressive white cause, and made it clear to 
the Regents that students intend to be heard. - 


The position that corporations in South 
Africa, by providing high wages, technical 
training and jobs for Blacks, contribute to the 
welfare of the people, is simply erroneous. 

Statistics reveal that prior to 1977, US 
corporations as a group paid non-white 
employees wages not substantially different 
from their European and South Africa coun- 
terparts. Many capital-intensive US corpor- 
ations require highly trained workers, posi- 
tions unavailable to Blacks, by custom and by 
law. 

Early this year, several giant US corpor- 
ations publicly announced a campaign to 
improve wages and working conditions for 
Blacks in their South African society. This 
campaign uses micro-economics to hide 
macro-truths. At issue in South Africa is not 
high wages for a few hundred thousand 
Blacks. 

The drama being acted out in the streets 
and townships of South Africa is whether the 
African masses will reclaim their national 
heritage as a people. Every dollar invested in 
white South Africa strengthens the power and 
determination of white oppression. The case 
for divestment is compelling. 

Years of demanding, picketing, pleading, 
petitioning and suggesting change in regent 
investment policy have produced no change. 
All the so-called channels have been used to 
no avail. the time has come for the system- 
wide university community to act against 
regent intransigience. The regents must 
understand that continued investment in 
South Africa entails specific consequences 
for UC campuses. The people of South 
Africa demand no less. 


At press time, CAIR’s demands regard- 
ing UC investments in South Africa are as 
follows: 

Whereas the South African Govern- 


ment presently enslaves over 18 million 
human beings through physical and econ- 
omic exploitation, and; 

Whereas capital investments are in- 
strumental in maintaining and perpetua- 
ting such a structure, and; 

Whereas the regents of the University of 
California invest over $312 million in 
forms extracting profits from such a sys- 
tem; 

May it go on record that we, the 
Coalition Against Institutional Racism 
DEMAND that the UCSC administration 
support our demands and communicate 
this support to the UC Regents. The 
demands are: 


1. That UC investments be withdrawn 
immediately from all corporations which 
operate in South Africa, in cooperation 
with the capitalist minority racist regimes. 
In the event of any future UC involvement 
in Southern Africa, it must be in support of 
the people’s armed revolutionary struggle. 

2. That since we find previous responses 
to the issue of revising the regents stock- 
holder voting policy unacceptable, we 
demand that the said policy be changed. 
The regents are to vote proxy issues pub- 
licly and on their merits. 

‘3. That a committee be formed to 
advise the regents on issues of social and 
moral responsibility as related to voting 
their stock. This committee shall be com- 
prised of students, faculty, staff, adminis- 
trators and California state citizens. We 
demand that women and members of the 
Third World community be represented. 
This committee shall have decision making 
power. 

4. That the regents subscribe to the 
Investor Responsibility Research Center 
(IRRC bulletin). 
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the common crowd. 


DOS EQUIS 


The uncommon import 
with two X’s for a name. 


Sound Gatherer... Music Giver. 


60 Minute Recording Cassette 


ePick up two of these outstanding 
C-60 cassettes now, and get the 
third one FREE. 

°Extra high output/low noise 
formulation 

No limit per customer while the 
supply lasts... hurry in today! 

*Also special Bonus offer on unique 
cassette storage system 


SUPER QUALITY... 
© SUPER DEAL 


° Pick up one of these blank 90 
minute 8 track cartridges now, at 
the regular price...get a second 
at half price! 


° The Music Tape™ by Capitol e 's 
high output/low noise 
formulation for virtually perfect 
recordings everytime. 


ON 
SALE! 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 9 "TIL MIDNIGHT 


" 1520 PACIFIC AVE. 


Representative Leon Panetta (D-Monterey) 
has called for congressional hearings to 
investigate a land investment syndicate in 
California that is now planning to buy out 
family farmers who have fallen into economic 
difficulties as a result of the drought. 


In response to an article published on May 
6 in the Los Angeles Times, Panetta madea {3 
statement for the Congressional Record, §j 
saying, “Just as family farmers and con- ff 


sumers had warned only two months ago, a 


new proposal to accelerate the corporate 


takeover of agriculture has appeared on the 
scene.” 

The land investment syndicate now being 
formed to purchase the farm lands was 
identified by the Times as Western Farm- 
lands, Inc. The article stated that the cor- 


poration includes a land management com- ; 
pany and two investment corporations, one of 


which is foreign based. It also noted that 
officials of the group have current or former 
ties with some of California’s largest land, 
banking and food corporations. 

According to the syndicate proposal, 
“Lands distressed by shortages of water, 
energy, and other resources” offer lucrative 
investment pportunities and “offer the in- 
vesto a way to participate in the farming 
business while avoiding many of the risks.” 

“The appearance of this plan merely 
confirms my fears and those of family farmers 
throughout the country that corporate 
America has declared an all-out attack on the 
family farmer, as well as on the basic 
American principle of individual owner- 
ship,” Panetta said. 

During congressional hearings earlier this 
year on a proposal to allow the taw-free 
investment of pension funds in agricultural 
lands, Panetta warned of the corporate threat 
to family farms. The proposal was defeated in 
committee. 

‘‘Although the declared policy of Con- 
gress has been to preserve and encourage the 
agricultural sector based on the family farm, 
the implementation of this policy has become 
increasingly diff. ult,” Panetta said. “Infla- 


Tr. 


tion, rising land prices, enrgy shortages, and 
now the drought have made farming extremely 
expensive and next toimpossible to under- 
take.” 

‘We must plce immediate restrictions on 
investments in farming by large non-agri- 
cultural businesses by eliminating tax ad- 
vantages for non-farm investors, prohibiting 
corporations which receive assets from activ- 
ities other than farming from directly 
engaging in agricultural production, and 
limiting the amoung of land owned by non- 
farmers,” Panetta said. 

‘This trend is dangerous for not only the 
family farmer, but for the economy as a 
whole,” Panetta noted. 

“TI have requested the Chairman of the 
subcommittee on Family Farms and Rural 
Development of the Agriculture Committee 
to continue to hold hearings on this issue,” 
said Panetta. ‘‘It is essential that the public be 
made aware of these threats to the basic 
foundation of agriculture in this country.” 

Panetta’s comments, along with a full 
reprint of the Times article, were included in 
the May 19 issue of the Congressional 
Record. 


Administrative Internships 
Available 


The Administrative Internship Program 
(AIP) has received final budgetary approval 
from the Chancellor, and Cooperative Edu- 
cation is now accepting applications for the 
five internships which have been selected for 
funding in ’77-’78. The AIP was created in 
order to legitimate and facilitate the involve- 
ment of students in policy making processes 
at UCSC. Fifteen internship proposals were 
submitted by various units on campus, and 
five of these proposals (described in more 
detail below) were selected for funding by a 
screening committee. The positions will all 
pay approximately $3.40 an hour. The time 
commitment on the part of the student interns 
will be 10-15 hours per week, for thirty weeks 
(all three quarters). Participants will have the 
chance to earn $1000 to $1500 while gaining 
valuable experience and insight into admini- 
strative processes. 

Internships have been funded in the fol- 
lowing units: Campus Housing, Merrill Col- 
lege, Campus Facilities, Cowell Health Cen- 
ter, and Business Services. The housing intern 
will be working under the supervision of Jerry 
Walters, who is the Assistant Business Mana- 
ger, Housing. The intern will be involved in 
three basic endeavors: developing an under- 
standing of the relationship between the 

Housing Office and the colleges; researching 
ways in which to improve the quality of life in 
the residence halls in hopes of increasing 


occupancy. The intern at Merrill will be 
investigating the housing situation (and other 
aspectsof college life) from the college end. 

Survey work regarding the need for a uni- 
versity center will be conducted by the intern 
in Campus Facilities under the supervision of 
Theresa Yuen, campus architect. The results 
of the survey will be analyzed, and prelimi- 
nary planning of space needs and siting will 
be undertaken. The Health Center intern will 
be involved in the growing health education 
effort which has begun on this campus, as well 
as in helping to determine the effectiveness of 
the Health Center’s programs. Under the 
supervision of Assistant Business Manager 
Harry Zenner, an intern will be investigating 
the ongoing parking problems of the campus. 
the intern will become familiar with the 
parking policies, and then look into specific 
problems. 

People who will be full time enrolled 
students in ’°77-’78 may pick up application 
forms from the Cooperative Ed office ( in the 
Social Science building, second floor.) The 
application requires some thought and intro- 
spection, as well as a short auto-biographical 
sketch. If you are interested in applying for 
one of the internships, DO NOT DELAY. 
The Deadline for late applications has been 
extended to 11 am, Tuesday May 31. Mon- 
day is a holiday, so be sure to pick up appli- 
cation forms early on Friday. 
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TYPING — experienced, accurate typ» GOLF LESSONS: Learn the basics. 
ing at reasonable rates. No fancy IBM and a few not-so-basic pointers on how 
selectric, but I'm dependable and sin- _ to play golf. Guaranteed fun. $5/hr. Call 
cere. Call 475-5104. Jim, 426-5642. 
HAULING & STORAGE: Household FOR THE LIBERATED MALE: 
and vehicle; no trash. Reasonable rates. Male Baths and Casual Club. Private 
during summer session; will rent, house- rooms and lockers. 24 hrs. San Jose. 
sit or make arrangements. Please write: 275-1215. 

Bob Sipchen, 1202 Pomona St. #2, GENERAL TYPING: New electric, 
Crockett, Calif. 94525 (415) 787-2831. prompt, reliable, 75¢/page, including 
EUROPE ISRAEL AFRICA: _ editing. 476-8983. 

Student Flights year round— EUROPE, AFRICA, and ASIA 
ISCA 1609 Westwood = Blvd. Contact John Yewell, CIEE student 
#103/L.A. Calif. 90024/(213) Travel advisor about cheap flights, 
826-5669, 826-0955 student railpasses, international student 
FOR SALE: Extra large LEAD TYPIST AND INDEXER 
KELTY pack and frame. New now doing free-lance work on faculty 
condition, $45. Call Chuck at and student projects. Have publishing 
429-1604. experience. Fees negotiable. Barbara, 
JAZZ IMPROVIZATION 476-2555. 


cy A instrument or 
ae 4 ee wines first. LOST: one brain during finals. Please 


lesson free. Call Kevin 425- retura with evaluation. No questions 
8635. ; asked. 
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Dinner for Law School 
Candidates 


The Career Planning and Placement 
Center is sponsoring a buffet dinner 
for students who have taken the 
LSAT during the last academic year 
and for those students planning on 
taking the LSAT in the near future. 
Our intent is for both groups of 

students to be able to share their 
experiences related to this important 
step in the law school process. 


The dinner will be held on Thursday, 
June 2 at 6:00 pm. Reservations are 
necessary. Please call x2183, Career 
Planning and Placement. 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


WHKOUBYAINTOSS ON) elt. 
Mon-Fri. 11-5, Sat. by Appt. Only 
WRITING, EDITING, RESEARCH, PROGRAMING 


"acl Riemann 


% 2379 OCEAN AVE 2500 OURANT 

) SAN FRANCISCO, CA APT 501 

i 94127 BERKELEY, CA 94704 
q 415-586-3900 415-841-3738 

\ 


There IS a difference! 
PREPARE FOR: 


SMICAT - LSAT - GRE - SAT 
GMAT - OCAT - DAT - VAT 


| Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Smal! classes. Voluminous 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 
sons at our centers 


4 
roy s San Francisco Center: 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER (415) 433-1763 
Test ation Palo Alto Center: 
Specialists since 1938 (415) 327-0841 


Flexible Programs and Hours 
Centers in Major U.S. Cities 


TYPING: Big papers, little 
papers, what hve you. Can 
correct spelling,English,punctu- 


ation, etc. Call Coralie at 425- 


‘10 FORD MINIHOME: _Iton 
chassis, 302 C.1.D. V8, AT, 
refrig, sink, stove, Dbl bed, 
many extras, excellent condition 
426-6460 

FOR SALE: ‘68 Mustang, 6 
cylinders with only 69,000 
miles. New battery, nearly new 
tires, tuned up—great car! 
$1,300 or best offer. Trish, 429- 
4243 

3 BEDROOM HOUSE for rent 
6/18/77-9/18/77, no pets, good 


location, $340/month. Call 
425-1947 
POSITION OPEN: Travel 


Advisor for campus travel  of- 
fice. Part time on commission 
basis. For Students Only. Job 
description and details from 
John Yewell in campus activities 


office. 425-1481 Interviews 
June 8th. 

GENERAL TYPING: _ Reliable/ 
Editing/Manuscripts/New elec- 
tric/75¢ per pg./476-8983 Jane 
TYPIST—(IBM) Experienced 
legal/architectural, etc. Prefer 


dissertations and longer papers. 


Pick up and delicery on campus. 
688-3638, Harlina 


Now open ull 
S09) CEDAR ST 425-11 
OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till & pm 


Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 
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PACIFIC RAILROAD |, 


New location 


217 McPherson Santa Cruz 
426—5552 


CLASSIFIEDS 


SHIPMATES WANTED for CHEMISTRY STUDENT SNOWLION DOWN JACKET like 
world adventure ‘cruise on ‘75 NEEDED to | assist in art new, with hood, $40, 9’11” long board 
schooner. Write Jeff Abbott 848 materials research, laboratory $35, mattress and boxsprings $30. Patsy 
24th st. #2,San Pedro CA, procedures. small pay possible. 429-1692 FOR SALE: D.A. Speakers 


90731 Call Louise 475-2152 — 

ROOM FOR RENT in vege- —Stereo Review stated best speaker 
tarian, non-smoking, waste con- |. ever. Mint cond. $600/pair new. Must 
scious household, Share rent/ Silver open-hole FLUTE, concert sell, $320/offer. Dennis 429-2636 days 
utilities. 426-5992 evenings. master, excellent cond. $400 Leave 426-5030 eves. 


“If You Cannot Abide There” ™ess., Cynthia Berg 426-LIFE 

Outreach—Ralph LaPine, Dir- Hamat seek Beas postin 
; - Tax- intermediate advanced. Ruth’s WRITIN 5 : 

ainea say eine ey . Gur Dance Studio. Reasonable rates. For RESEARCH G, f° 


: ; ‘ writing. Mast subjects. 
fornia Street, ISanta Cruz, CA TOF info, call Alison at 427-3925 Qualifid writers. Resuks. Afts " 


95060 

TYPING ON IBM. _ technical, . 

scientific, medical, and statisical FOR THE LIBERATED ‘MALE: TYPING—TYPING 
matter. Latin/French/German/ Male baths and Casual Club. Private reasonable rates 
Spanish. Editing & punctuation Toms and lockers. 24 hrs. San Jose 275- call Ellen at 426-3966 
included. Custom layouts _ for 1215 

resumes, manuscripts, theses, 


etc. 425-8858 

MAKE MONEY WHILE 
away for the summer. Mature, 
responsible person, willing —to 
lease (or buy) car. Interested 
persons: Call Diana 425-0309 

WILL YOU BE MOVING out 
of your 1-2 BR house OUT OF 
Santa Cruz? Eam = $25 _ by 
tuming us on to it! Call Mary 
Edith or Wink, 336-8876 

ARTISTS MATERIALS 
bought, sold, traded. Painting & 
sculpture supplies. Call Louise 


475-2152 88 


NOW BROADCASTING 24 HOURS DAILY 


1 LIBRARY COPY 


i KZSC AND THE SANTA CRUZ NEWS COLLECTIVE 
SE RV ic E BEAT POET VAWRENCE FERLINGHETT 
| Thursday, May 26 10pm KZSC 88.1 FM 
XEROX 


i 

I BINDING i 
p Operator run & | 
| 

I 

I 
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self-service machines 
McHenry Library 
| UCSC 


A non-profit service 
| 429-2919 
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ME PHER SON 


: [rea, 9-004 to 5:00 Jn. 
Musy C*arteliteraturedance 


in the cause of peace 
Sponsored by Fami ly of Manti 


‘nfor mation: 


162-1756 


"4 


SANTA CRUZ 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 


Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 


50% off on all dress pants, regularly $22-26 
gabardine, canvas and doeskin 


3 0% off a large variety of long dresses and 
jumpsuits — dressy to casual 


& street-length dresses reduced 
up to 50% 


Mon—Wed 10-5:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
i 1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6661 
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Would you see a play by this man? 


Thursday May 26 
L.A. MIDNIGHT GROOVE (Chicago 
Blues featuring Rod Piazza & Larry Taylor 
from the John Mayall Band) 
$1 


By Woody nee 
Stevenson oe Hall 


e 2,3 & 4 
"FREE 


| day May 27 
3 | J ONHGROUND GUIDE 
$3 


Saturday and Sunday May 28 & 29 
RICK NELSON AND THE STONE: : 
; CANYON BAND and the SKUNK -7, 
v “| BAND 

; 2 shows; 8:00 & 10:30 HUGO'S ARMENIAN DELI & R ESTAU RANT 


YOUR FAVORITE BEVERAGI 


’ ce \ FREE! WITH ANY DINNER 


2647 41st AVENUE 1308 PACIFIC AVENUE 
(across from K-mart) (next to Jacksons Bootery) 


476-3799 427-1770 


Canvas Panels COURTYARD 


re \OALE 


10am. to Spm 
Saturda ss 28th 


CRESCENT DEXTER | New &lised Texthooks 
MAT | BOARD MAT ted Goodenough¢ Levine , Genetics - was $15.95, new ¥B- 


Christiansen fal Manag erial Econowics 
Now 1 60 


Wad $lo~ Now fO- 
buy 10 sht. @ 1 Wea. 3 
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Many more Titles in a Vari ay of 


nore Titles in 8 Variety 
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